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KINGDOM FALLING? 

CIVILISATION’S CLOUD 
OF POISON GAS 

The Long and Bitter Tragedy 
of Abyssinia 

WHAT WILL HISTORY SAY ? 

7'here’s a cry from Abyssinia, 

Come and help ns. 

Whatever'History may say of these 
days, it will surely say that one of the 
most pitiful scenes in human annals was 
the tragedy of a backward nation fight¬ 
ing for its life in a ,cloud of poison gas. 

■ Whatever History may say of Italy 
it. must make note of the fact that it 
was the first nation to drop bombs 
from the sky and the first nation to 
usje’ poison gas against helpless men, 
women, and children. 

The En3 is Not Yet 
1 The end is not yet, but it would appear' 
t)iat Abyssinia is being crushed beneath 
the Heel of the new barbarism. 

, i Is the last independent State of Africa 
to go down under a cloud of poison gas ? 
j For two thousand years ■ this wild 
untutored people has dwelt in its 
lpountain fastness at Africa’s north-east 
cjorner and let the Western world go by. 
It hardly felt Civilisation’s arresting 
liand when that hand was grasping more 
and more of the Dark Continent. Now 
it is in the grip of the most pitiless.clutch 
Qf Civilisation’s fist, 

; The sands have been running out for 
forty years, and by a cruel irony the 
first signs of the approaching end were 
in 1906 when Italy signed a convention 
with King Menelik recognising Abys¬ 
sinia’s independence, 

• Ten years later Great Britain, France, 
and Italy undertook jointly to respect 
and preserve it. Eight years ago Italy 
sighed witlr Abyssinia 1 a treaty of 
friendship to last for twenty years. 
Later Italy introduced her friend to 
the League of .Nations. 

The Shame of the World 

• The way to Abyssinia’s ruin has been 
paved with treaties and offers of support. 
The League put her appeals aside like 
the unjust judge with the importunate 
widow. France and Great Britain 
being unable to agree. the' League’s 
Sanctions have become miserably in-' 
adequate, and, after trying to make the 
best/of both worlds by advising Abys¬ 
sinia to make peace at any price, the 
League left her to her fate. 

Italy alone made no pretences, and 
no more excuses than the wolf to the 
lamb. No one can say that Signor 
Mussolini lias not been frank. From 
the first lie was determined to beat his 
friend of 1928 to her knees. , 

He lias done so without scruples. The 
Italian armies have .brought to bear on 
the ill-armed and poorly provided 


Herr Hitler, arbiter of Germany’s fate, signs a little German’s autograph book 


warriors of the Abyssinian Emperor 
and his tributary chieftains all the 
weapons the Great War perfected, and 
more than these, for some of the methods 
used by Italy have shamed the whole 
civilised world. 

Italy sent overseas a million men, 
equipped to the last unit with tanks, 
artillery, and machine guns. Native 
troops were enlisted from Italian terri¬ 
tory in Africa to act as a spear-liead 
when necessary. Most powerful weapon 
of all, to which the Abyssinians could 
find neither reply nor defence, was. 
a fleet of bombing aeroplanes, the 
advance guard of Mussolini’s civilisation. 

On one side were two . compact 
Italian armies. On the other were 
massed groups of Abyssinian fighters 
capable of acting together only by a 
miracle, and though they held up the 
Italian advance in a miraculous way, 
though all Mussolini’s fighting mechan¬ 
ism, all his armies of fire and steel, could 
not beat them, his showers of gas have 
broken down this primitive nation of 
brave men. It would seem that they 
must be scattered in the end, that Italy 
has only to wait for the inevitable. 

Europe has looked on, also waiting; 
it is a pitiful spectacle for Geneva. 
Europe has not been moved by sym¬ 
pathy or indignation; its neutrality, 
has been like that of nations who hasten 
valorously to the side of the victor. ■ If 
it lias not helped the victor it has done 
nothing to impede his conquering pro¬ 
gress; but the sdd truth is tTiat it has 
been afraid to do otherwise. y 


Granted that the Abyssinians are not 
a civilised people as we understand it. 
Admitted that they are slavers and 
slave-traders. .Many are as truculent 
as any other savage tribe of Africa, 
But this backward people were beginning 
to reform themselves, led by an Emperor 
who was doing his utmost to bring 
tiie country into line with Western 
nations. In the midst of this reforming 
movement Abyssinia has been treated 
with a licensed savagery as cruel as 
anything Africa can show. If Abyssinia 
is barbaric, what shall we say of 
Italy’s war ? 

. Arc the Abyssinians cruel ? We may 
be convinced that they arc, but is there 
anything more cruel than deaths in¬ 
flicted by poison gas ? Arc they savage 
fighters ? Is anything more savage than 
the slaughter of women and children in 
defenceless villages by attacks of bomb¬ 
ing aeroplanes ? 

Whatever be the end of this war, 
however soon or late it comes, the 
telegram sent to Europe by the daughter 
of the Emperor .will remain an indict¬ 
ment of the civilisation of the year 1936 ; 

For seven days without break enemy 
have been bombing armies and people of 
my country, including women and children, 
with terrible gases. Our soldiers are brave 
men and 'know that they must take con¬ 
sequences of war. Against this cruel gas 
we have no protection, no gas masks, 
nothing. This suffering and torture is 
beyond description, hundreds of country¬ 
men screaming and moaning with pain. 

Continued on page 3 


A TALE OF GREAT 
GRATITUDE 

Across Greenland’s Icy Moun¬ 
tains To Help the Eskimos 

RACE AGAINST TIME 

Three young Frenchmen arc hastily 
preparing an expedition to cross 
Greenland in the hope of arriving 
in time to help some Eskimo friends 
threatened with illness and famine. 

The story of this friendship began 
in 1934, when Paul Victor, Robert 
Gessain, and another young Frenchman 
were given a lift to Greenland by 
Professor Charcot, who was making a 
scientific expedition in his boat the 
Why-Not. The Professor left the 
young men at Angmagsalik on the .east 
coast, and picked them up the following 
year with all the precious notes and 
specimens they had collected, thanks to 
the generosity of the Eskimos. 

A Terrible Time 

Now the three have heard that their 
northern friends are having a terrible 
time.' Influenza has spread over the 
Angmagsalik region and so many 
hunters have been laid low that food is 
short. The Danes in. Greenland are 
doing what they can, but no medicine 
or food can reach Angmagsalik by sea 
until the ice blockade melts in August. 

" Let us, then, try to reach our friends 
from the west coast,” said these three. 

That the journey across Greenland’s 
icy mountains is possible lias already 
been proved by three young Britons, 
and we know from their account the 
hazards of this journey of 1050 miles 
over the vast sheet of ice which covers 
the interior of Greenland at an average 
height of 9000 feet, some of the 
mountain ranges risingto oyer 11,000 feet. 

Great Journey of Goodwill 

The three Frenchmen think they can 
do the journey in about two months, 
in which case they will arrive with a 
doctor, medicine, and food two months 
before the first boat can get there, 
They will take three sledges and twelve 
dogs, and will tramp behind these all 
the way, the sledges ‘loaded with all 
that is needed for the expedition and the 
Eskimos. 

They will have to cover iS miles a day 
to make their food last out. “ Our 
cooking will be done watch in hand,” 
says Paul .Victor, “and after ten 
minutes the stove will be put out 
whether the dish is hot enough or not." 

The three' plan to stay with the 
Eskimos and help long as they arc 
needed, and then two of them will 
probably come back by boat in August; 
but Paul Victor intends to stay on. 
He has a very real affection for the 
Eskimos and wants to know them well. 

We wish the three Bon Voyage oh 
this great journey of goodwill. 
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EIGHT YEARS TO 
MAKE LAW SIMPLE 


Train Saved Just 
In Time 


The Horse of the 
Temple Builder 


Little News Reel 

Prince Alexander Obolensky, the 
international Rugby player, has become 
a naturalised British subject. 


Trying To Understand the 
Income Tax 

800 PROVISIONS IN 19 ACTS 

After working for eight and a half 
years the Committee for preparing a 
Bill to simplify the income-tax law 
has issued its Report. 

■ It seems almost necessary to have a ■ 
Committee to sit for eight years more to 
simplify its Report. The. task proved 
even more complicated' than was 
imagined, and Lord Macmillan; our 
leading judicial authority on financial 
matters, had to be brought in as 
chairman. 

The members were asked to make the 
law as intelligible to the taxpayer as 
possible and to suggest alterations to 
make it uniform and simple. 

One Word With Eight Meanings 
> A brand-new 1 Bill has been drafted 
which, though it contains 417'provisions 
and establishes 15 classes;of-taxpayers, 
is said to be a clear and logical statement 
of the law; 

At present income-tax law is both 
confused and illogical, and this is not 
surprising when .we remember that the 
first Act was passed by William Pitt in 
1799. The law is stilt based on the ideas 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
and little lias been done to adapt it to 
modern conditions. There are now 800 
provisions in 19 Acts, and 1800 decisions 
by judges, some contradictory owing to 
the unintelligible language of the lawyers; 
the word assessment, for. example," has 
eight different meanings. The Report 
calls attention also to the Gilbertian 
situation that a man can be fined more 
heavily for failing to send, in a return in 
time than for actual fraud. 

Individuals are now paying from 20 
to 60 per cent of their incomes to the 
State, and the prosperity of great 1 busi¬ 
nesses is so greatly affected by the tax 
that it is essential that the many absurdi¬ 
ties in the present law should be put 
right speedily. The Government, there¬ 
fore, should transform the Committee’s 
draft Bill into legislation without delay. 

BRINGING DOWN A CUFF 

43,000 Tons Blasted at a Flash 

One of the biggest explosions that 
have ever occurred at an English quarry 
was planned and carried out at Horton 
in Yorkshire recently. 

A mass weighing 43,000 tons was 
blown from the face of a limestone cliff, 
many boulders of several tons being 
flung a distance of over 100 yards. The 
dislodged material will be used for 
making .and repairing roads and will 
provide work for many months. - 

Preparations for this huge blast were 
begun in January, tunnels being driven 
37 feet into the cliff and cross galleries 
cut at their ends for the storage of three 
arid a quarter toris of gunpowder. The 
cliff face dealt.with was 132 feet high 
and 115 feet wide, and the owners of 
quarries for miles round came to see and 
hear the explosion, which was fired by 
the' light touch Of a woman’s hand on 
an electric lever. 1 

SIX CASTAWAYS AND A FIDDLE 

Andrew Swan, an old sailor who 
spent two and a.half years of an adven¬ 
turous life cast away on an uninhabited 
island in the Pacific, has passed aivay at 
Auckland,'New. Zealand. 

. ; Five other men. shared his. exile on .the 
island, and with a fiddle to enliven them 
. their life was so happy that they were 
not desperately keen about being rescued. 


Drinking Motorist on 
the Line 

A dramatic example of the public 
danger of drunken drivers came before 
the court at Doncaster last week. 

A Yorksliireman who had been 
drinking in a country hotel drove on to 
the railway line and the magistrate 
said he had very nearly been responsible 
for an accident which might have caused 
the loss of hundreds of lives. The signal¬ 
man was able to save the Silver Jubilee 
express just in time. 

The man was fined £50 and his licence 
was suspended for three years. 

WHAI WE HOPE TO SEE 
THIS SUMMER 

By Mr Eden 

If I may be frank I would say what 
is the view of the Government which 
we should wish to sec realised by the 
end of this summer. 

We should wish to set up a European 
membership of the League, all the nations 
of Europe members of the League. 

We should wish to see a new structure of 
security in Western Europe to take the 
place of Locarno. 

We should wish to see a strengthening 
of security elsewhere by arrangements 
directly supervised and controlled, by the 
League itself. 

If we could ensure that result by the 
end of the summer we shall have gained 
so much more security for Europe that 
it might be possible to enter upon larger 
schemes in respect of armaments and 
economic matters, and also a strengthen¬ 
ing of security. 

SPAIN DISMISSES ITslPRESIDENT 

An unprecedented event has happened 
in Spain, where the Parliament has 
dismissed Senor Alcala Zamora, who 
has been President of the Republic since 
the abdication of King Alfonso in 1931. 

The Socialists and Communists voted 
for this' dismissal, the Monarchist and 
Catholic parties abstaining. 

MUST CIVILISATION 
CRASH? 

Italy’s Broken Word 

Continued from pnse 1 

Is this the way of Imperial Rome ? 
Is. it on this foundation that a new 
Roman Empire is to be built up ? We 
refuse to believe it. No empire, no 
possession, can rise on a charnel-house, 
on poison gas. Civilisation itself must 
crash if beneath it lies a rotten rubble of 
broken promises and forbidden cruelties. 
War is cruel and horrible, and nothing 
will make it decent; but those who make 
it worse arc the world’s worst male¬ 
factors. 

Two thousand years ago a pagan poet 
said the strokes of injustice would surely 
rebound. They will rebound in Africa, 
where every Native race can see what 
the'white man’s civilisation and promises 
are worth. But they must have their 
effect in Europe too, where every 
nation can see for itself what , a war. of 
the future may mean to it. Who knows 
that the women and children of Europe’s 
.League of Nations may not have to 
echo the anguished cry of the Abyssinian 
Emperor’s daughter ? 

What have these people done to 
deserve their fate ? Savages they may. 
be, but they have been Christians almost 
since the day when a Roman said 
“ Behold how these Christians love'one 
another.” The saddest thought of all is 
that their fellow Christians all over the 
world do little,or -nothing to help them. 
It was Christ, who died for them who 
said that "He who is not for Me is 
against Me.” 1 


Earliest Burial ot the 
Kmd in Egypt 

Scri-Mut, a High Steward in Egypt 
under Hatsheput, the Queen Elizabeth 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, was a good 
man who had care of his horse. 

Sen-Mut, who was famous as a ser¬ 
vant of the god Anion, the Hidden One, 
has wholly disappeared, though his 
works are written in many an inscription. 
When his tomb was found nine years 
ago it was empty, though on its walls 
were pictures of the islanders of distant 
Crete bearing gifts. 

But near the emptied tomb has now 
been found a mummied horse, as briefly 
mentioned on last week’s map, the 
mummy wrapped in strengthened linen 
.and enclosed in an enormous coffin. 
Strange to think that Sen-Mut, the lost, 
rider, .mounted it 3400 . years ago ! 

Sen-Mut was of no high lineage. 
He rose to liis high position in Queen 
Hatslicput’s Court through his own 
ability. But he never forgot his humble 
parents, Ramase his father and Hatnufer 
his mother; and when they passed from 
the Land of the Nile he gave them 
ceremonious burial. 

Their tombs have remained unaltered 
and untouched till lately found. Their 
coffins bear their names, and with that 
of Sen-Mut’s mother is a copy of the 
Book of the Dead. Though Sen-Mut’s 
coffin is lost, his tomb destroyed, he has 
a greater memorial. He built for the 
Queen the famous 1 temple at Deir-el- 
Bahri, still a wonder of old Egypt. 

A PRINCESS OF OLD NILE 

The Rich Lady and Her Gems 

Old Nile had loving care for the 
princess who was daughter of Khufu (or 
Cheops) the pyramid builder. 

When she died she was buried near 
the second pyramid of Gizeh, which her 
father built in his long reign of 50 years. 
Her tomb has just been found, and in it 
the body of the princess slept just as it 
had been laid to rest 3600 years before 
Christ was bom. ' ' * 

A Nile flood some time in the many 
centuries between her days and ours 
had reached the tomb and filled it with 
mud. The mud had preserved the body 
of the princess in the many wrappings 
with which her father had enclosed it. 

His monument is the tall pyramid, 
470 feet high, which looks on the un¬ 
changing river, and his own body has 
long ago disappeared, though seven 
marvellous statues of him, found in 
the Temple of the Sphinx, are in the 
Cairo Museum, and a cast of 011c of them 
in"the British Museum. 

But the body of the princess survives 
with the gold headdress she wore, the 
gold bracelets which clasped her arms, 
and the gold and gems of her necklaces. 

POCKET JUSTICE 

A 12-Hours Adventure 

One of the quickest cases ever known 
of bringing a wrongdoer to justice 
happened at Brighton the other day, 
a tribute to the pocket wireless system 
of the Brighton police. 

At a quartcr-to-one in the morning 
a. man broke into.a house. At five 
minutes past one a constable arrested 
him after receiving a wireless message 
from headquarters. - When daylight 
came the man appeared before the 
magistrate and was committed for trial. 
In the afternoon, -lie was sentenced at 
Brighton Sessions. 

He, happens to have been convicted 
12 times, but never before; we imagine, 
had ho been . convicted within about 
12 hours of his offence. 


Colonel Lindbergh has been granted a 
licence by. the Air Ministry entitling him 
to fly private aircraft in this country. 

A memorial to the X-ray martyrs of 
-all- countries has been unveiled in 
Hamburg ; it is a stone with 150 names. 

Miss Edith Ilusted, an 18-year-old 
lieutenant of Girl Guides, was-lowered by 
a rope into the Thames near Windsor 
Bridge to the rescue of a small dog. 

British railways are to have a Travel 
Information Bureau in the'Queen Mary 
where lectures will be given and 
passengers will be able to buy railway 
tickets and reserve hotel accommodation. 

The Last Post has been sounded for 
the originator of the East Post at Menin 
Gate; he was M. Van den Braambussche, 
Police Commissioner of Ypres. Our 
Ambassador laid a wreath on his grave. 

JACKO TO THE RESCUE 

Jacko lias become Public Ally Number 
One in New York. He has shown how 
to deal with bandits. .... 

While his master, was entertaining a 
few friends, and Jacko was asleep in a 
box in a corner, two gunmen entered 
the room and held up the party. The 
gunmen threatened the guests with 
revolvers while they collected their 
valuables. Jacko’s master, Luis Ferrara, 
seized a quiet moment to drop his roll 
of dollar notes in the monkey’s box. 

One of the thieves, noting Ferrara’s 
action, hit him over the head with the 
butt of a revolver and plunged his own 
hands in the box. He had not noticed 
Jacko. But Jacko noticed him. 

1 In a second out whirled the monkey 
and leaped for the' bandit’s shoulders. 
He fought and clawed and bit. The 
bandit yelled for help to get rid of his 
assailant. Jacko earned on. 

The other thief dropped his loot and 
fled while the going was good. But 
Jacko. had .not finished. He went on 
with the good work, while the gunman, 
unable to shake off his old man of the 
sea, plunged through the door leaving a 
bit of his ear behind him. ’• • --J 

Then only Jacko dropped off, and 
soon a New York gunman was hiding- 
from the police lest they should find on 
his face the marks of Jacko’s handiwork. 

THE VOTE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The South African Parliament has 
passed, by 169 votes,to n, a Bill giving 
to natives throughout the Union repre¬ 
sentatives of their own in Parliament. 

Previously the only natives in the 
Union who had votes were those in Cape 
Province who could write and who 
owned a certain amount of property. 
These voted with the rest of the com¬ 
munity at elections. ■ . ; - 

In future they will vote for special 
representatives of their own. ; 


Things Said 

An archangel himself coulcl not say 
what the House of Commons would do 
on a free vote on any question. 

The Prime Minister 

The Emperor of Abyssinia alone 
comes with credit out of this test of 
civilisation. The Times 

• If there are degrees of turpitude in the 
wilful destruction of agreements, zero 
in the scale has been reached. 

The Times on Italy 

The beastly conduct of Italy in 
Abyssinia must fill every decent-minded 
person with horror and disgust. 

Lord Snowden 

No soldier who ever gained the V C 
showed greater courage than this very.- 
gallant man. 

Said of William Jackson, found dead in a 
Swinton pit with two men he tried to save . 








... 




Above the Cloude—An American transport plane approaching Tacoma passes Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet high. 


H A at Work—Mr Leonard Campbell Taylor painting 
a picture for this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


A Wembley Reflection—An odd sight 
near the Wembley Speedway track. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 

THE BBC ANNUAL 

The Pageant of Past Sounds 
and the Promise of Television 

1935 IN THE AIR 

The BBC Annual 1936. 2s 6d. 

Of all the annuals that bloom in the 
spring that of the B B C is one of the 
most attractive. 

Between the blue covers of this 
beautifully illustrated book we are 
taken behind the scenes and shown the 
aims, the achievements, and the diffi¬ 
culties of the BBC; and because this 
volume covers 1935 it is a Silver Jubilee 
number, and the first pages are dedicated 
to the King whom we heard speak for 
the last time last Christmas. 

First World Broadcast 

A photograph shows him opening the 
1930 Naval Conference, the first World 
Broadcast. There is a list of his other 
23 broadcast speeches and their occasion. 
Another grand photograph shows the 
sun pouring through St Paul’s windows 
on the Thanksgiving Service, and here 
in full are the words King George spoke 
to us that night with the great shouts 
of the crowd stillringing in Iris ears. 

The text of his last Christmas broad¬ 
cast is also given, and opposite a picture 
of this head of a great family we step 
into 1936 for a moment and see his 
people, in street and home, borne down 
by the weight of those memorable 
words ; “ The King’s . life is moving 
peacefully towards its close.” 

It was an eventful year for the BBC. 
Besides the Silver Jubilee, there was 
Italy’s war to report on, and General 
detections in our own and other countries. 
We were able to take . part in the 
funerals of Carson and Jellicoe, the first 
State funerals to be broadcast. 

Original Radio Drama Needed 

We read ot the orchestras and 
musical societies kept going entirely or 
encouraged, from the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra of 119 players, conducted by 
Toscanini, to the local talent, like the 
Looe Fishermen’s Choir. 

More original radio drama is needed. 
The BBC usually has to fall back on 
adaptations, often with success, as 
those who heard Goodbye, Mr Chips 
can testify. Mr Sherriff’s Badger’s 
Green proved a success on the air that 
circumstances denied it on the. stage. 
There have been some fine dramatic 
compilations like that, of the Scott 
Expedition, and / some historical. scenes 
vividly re-enacted in tho Famous 
Trials series. Dialect plays have come 
from the Regional Stations, and several 
excerpts from stage successes, have 
proved that tho good stage actor is still 
the best for broadcast plays. 

The annual explains how to have 
SOS messages. sent, and tells that 
last year 419 out of 692 were known to 
be successful. Of the police calls for 
witnesses 153 out of 268 were answered. 

Children’s Hour Favourites 

We meet again the favourites of the 
Children’s Flour—the Zoo Man, the Star 
Gazer, and the most excellent Stephen 
King-Hall—and we notice that in 
answer to appeals the children sub¬ 
scribed for children nearly £3000. The 
total for other appeals came to nearly 
£112,000. Pat McCormick’s St Martin’s 
Christmas Appeal headed the list with 
£13,300, though another £7000 has been 
promised to Christopher Stone’s £11,812 
lor the P D S A. 

. Television, following on the report of 
the Selsdon Committee, is reviewed, 
from the limited service started from tho 
Baird Studios in 1929 to photographs 
of tho Alexandra Palace now being 
prepared as the B B C's own television 
premises. Though the cost of television 
programmes is far higher than anything 
the BBC has yet had to contemplate, it 
seems that such programmes are coming. 

^ Another . fascinating page is the 
brightly - coloured chart showing the 
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Storied Ceiling For 
The Nation 

Famous People Who 
Sat Under It 

The famous ceiling from David 
Garrick’s house in the Adelphi has 
been presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

This ceiling, a work of art designed 
by the husband of Angelica Kauftmann, 
appeals perhaps still more by tho 
memories it stirs. ' 

Looking at it we may remember the 
men who sat under it at the great actor’s 
house, Burke, Gibbon, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Dr Johnson poring with 
impaired sight eagerly over the rich 
folios which the wealth of his old pupil 
had enabled him to buy. 

For they came up to London together, 
Johnson to slave and drudge his way to 
immortality, Garrick to win fortune and 
fame as the greatest actor of his age and 
the man who restored Shakespeare to 
the English theatre. Garrick did not 
like it to be known that he came to 
London poor; Johnson gloried in the 
fact, and, on a certain year being men¬ 
tioned, he exclaimed, “ That was the 
year when I came to London with 
twopence-halfpcnny in my pocket.” 

Johnson’s Famous Phrase 

“ Eh ? What do you say ? ” cried 
Garrick. “ With twopcncc-halfpenny 
in your, pocket ? " . “ Why, yes,” an¬ 
swered the scholar. “ When I came with 
twopcncc-halfpenny in my pocket, and 
thou, Davy, with three-halfpence in 
thine." 

All tho notabilities in literature, art, 
and science of that age sat as Garrick’s 
guests under this ceiling. 

Garrick died and the famous house 
grew silent. Then it was that Johnson, 
in a sketch of a man he and Garrick 
had known, wrote that famous phrase : 
“ What are the hopes of man ! I am 
disappointed by that stroke of death 
which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations 
and impoverished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure.” 

Of such are the scenes and thoughts 
that come when we look on this old ceil¬ 
ing at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

RINGING UP 
NEW ZEALAND 

Talking Across 12,000 Miles 

More and more people in New Zealand 
are making use of the overseas radio¬ 
telephone service. 

Last year the total number of inward 
and outward radio-telephone calls be¬ 
tween New Zealand.and Australia and 
Great Britain was 724, or two and a half 
times as many as the calls in 1931. 

During December and January there 
were 164 calls, as compared with 73 in 
these months the previous year. 

It must be thrilling to ring up friends 
on the other side of the world, but 
it is still expensive for most of us. 


Continued from the previous column 
time allotted in the programmes of 
15 European countries to music, drama, 
religious services, talks, news, and so on. 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, and Hungary give more time than 
the others to religion ; France, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, Poland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia are the countries for opera and 
serious music; Flolland has no time for 
dance music ; Great Britain the least 
time for drama. 

The BBC asks for cooperation and 
criticism from its listeners, but it asks 
them to listen intelligently. The in¬ 
telligent way is to find out first what 
is going to be broadcast and then to 
listen only to what is of interest, remem¬ 
bering that what does not interest 
some people is just what others have 
been waiting half the day to hear 


The King and His 
Motto 

He Will Serve 

We take this from the speech of, King 
Edward, replying to a number of privileged 
bodies which presented addresses to him at 
Buckingham Palace the other day. 

As Prince of Wales I boro a device 
with an ancient motto, I Serve. As 
King I shall hold this in constant re¬ 
membrance, for a King can perform no 
higher function than that of service. 

In common with men of my genera¬ 
tion, in common with many of you 
present here this morning, I have wit¬ 
nessed the horrors of war and am all 
too familiar with the troubles and the 
distress of the years which have followed. 

I got to know the hardships of the 
men at the front, and in the same way 
I realise the hardship of those who since 
then, through no fault of their own, have 
had the misfortune to endure long periods 
of unemployment. 

With all sincerity, therefore, I not only 
join in your prayers that the future may 
bring peace and prosperity to this 
country; but I would assure you that 
my constant endeavour will be to pro¬ 
mote the establishment of peace through¬ 
out the world and a revival of that 
commercial and industrial activity, 
both in this country and abroad, that 
alone can provide tho opportunity to 
work which it is the right of every 
citizen to enjoy. 

May the bonds of affection between 
King and people remain as firm as they 
were in my father’s reign, and I pray 
that the blessing of God may rest upon 
us all. 

SAD NEWS OF A VILLAGE 

Going Down Into the Sea 

Will nobody step in to save another 
hit of these islands from.going down 
into the sea' ? 

On the Pembrokeshire coast the tiny 
village of Amroth has been watching 
through the winter the waves washing 
nearer and nearer its row of twenty 
houses. The threat has been increasing 
through many winters. The ground has 
been crumbling beneath its feet, and if 
nothing is done the struggle will have 
to be abandoned, and Amroth will be 
only a memory. 

Tho erosion between Saundcrsfoot 
and Pcndine, where Amroth insecurely 
stands, is destroying the, beauty of the 
coast. But, though many people go to 
it from Tenby and Carmarthen in the 
summer, it is a poor neighbourhood with 
no prospect of raising the £30,000 
wanted for defence works. The Pem¬ 
brokeshire County Council cannot afford 
the money.: and the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port is not expected to consider that it 
is its business to help. ! 

So once more what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, and it 
seems that poor Amroth must go. 

A CARELESS STONE-AGE 
MAN 

He Left His Axe Where Now 
There is a City Street 

Was that old-time Maori who lost his 
stone axe a careless fellow ? 

That is what people asked when work¬ 
men, repairing a footpath in the city of 
Invercargill at the extreme south of New 
Zealand, came upon a Maori stone axe 
embedded in the soil. 

It is known that no Maori village stood 
on the site of the city, which was covered 
in olden times with bush and swamp. 

Did some careless Maori long ago drop 
his axe while on a journey ? Or did 
ho leave his tools where lie was last 
working, as some of us do ? 

Nobody knows, but it is interesting 
to wonder. 
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Moving Toward 
The Stars 

The 200-Inch Mirror on 
Its Way 

Another step has been taken in 
making the telescope which at 
Pasadena' will take in the light of 
more distant stars than ever before 
have been seen. 

It is a long step of 3300 miles. Tho 
200-inch reflecting mirror made at 
Corning, New York State, is on its way 
to California. It travels in a special 
railway train at 25 miles an hour, and 
is boxed up in a steel crate with a four- 
inch layer of cork and blankets of felt 
to protect it. Its travelling companions 
will have to watch it night and day, 
because the lower edge of the crate is 
only six inches above the rails, and its 
top will be only three inches below the 
roofs of some of the tunnels. 

These little measurements in inches or 
in miles are in strange contrast to those 
of the realms of space that this 200-incli 
eyepiece will explore. It will make 
visible heavenly bodies that are 100 
millions of light-years away, and a light- 
year is six billion miles. The star sends 
its message 186,000 miles a second. 

Four Years of Waiting 

Four years at least the world will 
have to wait before the messages from 
these distant stars and nebulae can be 
received. The eyepiece has to be fitted 
to tho frame of the telescope made to 
receive it, and the handling of the frame 
and the mirror is a task as delicate as 
ever watchmaker undertook. 

Too much must not be expected. Tho 
100-inch mirror makes visible stars of 
the rgth magnitude, which are so faint 
that it is hard to convey an idea of them 
except by saying that 100 million of 
them together would not send us as 
much light as the Pole Star. 

The 200-inch telescope should bring 
into photographic vision stars of the 21st 
magnitude, which are so much fainter 
that the 100-inch mirror cannot record 
them at all. But with both these tele¬ 
scopes all depends on what the astrono¬ 
mers call good conditions of seeing. 

An image of one of these faint 
stars occupies no more than one-800th 
inch on tho photographic plate, and to 
photograph a star which is 100 times 
fainter than another takes an exposure 
300 times as long. 

So, though the 200-inch mirror is on its 
way, it will be years before it tells a new 
story of the heavens. 


Dickens In London 

The Pickwick Centenary has excited 
some surprise that there is no adequate 
memorial in London to the genius of 
Charles Dickens. 

Such memorials as exist are small; a 
head carved on the front of the old 
Daily News office in Bouverie Street;. 
another head on the frontage of an inn 
in Whitehall; a bust by Percy Fitzgerald 
under the archway of the Prudential 
Building in Holborn on the site of Fur- 
nival’s Inn; and some figures on a’ 
building on the site of the Saracen’s Head' 
in Snow Hill. ’ 

Another great Londoner, Ben Jonson, 
has. been waiting fitting memorial for 
a very much longer time ; and there was 
no statue to Shakespeare till a foreign- 
born financier, Baron Grant, put one up 
in the' garden he gave to the public in 
Leicester Square. 


Flying a light aeroplane with a 
motor-cycle- engine developing only; 
19 lip Lord Sempill made the round 
flight between London and Berlin at a 
cost of thirty shillings, the outward 
journey occupying just oyer ix hours 
and the return only nine. 
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TREES TO THE RESCUE 

Hundreds of Acres Saved 

Along the western coast of New Zea¬ 
land the prevailing westerly winds have 
piled up great expanses of sand dunes 
which in some places are slowly invading 
■the fertile plains. 

Here and there efforts have been made 
to check this invasion by planting 
marram grass and trees. Good work 
has been done on the famous Flock 
House Estate, where in the years after 
the war hundreds of the sons of British 
seamen were trained as farmers. This 
estate was provided by the sheep-owners 
of New Zealand as a training farm for 
orphans of |the war, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of their debt to British sea¬ 
men, who made it possible for cargoes 
of New Zealand wool to be shipped to 
the Homeland. 

At one time there were 2000 acres of 
this large estate in the grip of the in¬ 
vading sand. Today about 800 acres have 
been planted with trees with successful 
results) and marram grass has also been 
planted extensively. Many hundred 
acres of what was formerly a wilderness 
of sand are now sufficiently stable to 
permit trees to be planted. The Flock 
FIouse trustees consider that the menace 
from drifting sand has now been removed. 

At the same time valuable shelter has 
been provided from the sea winds. 

. See World Map 

THE EAGLE’S LAST FLIGHT 

f Canada has lost a link with the past; 
Colonel James Walker, the last surviving 
officer of the old North-West Mounted 
Police, which became the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, has crossed the frontier 
into the next world. 

Physical hardships and adventures 
seem to have agreed with him, for he 
died at Calgary in his 91st year. The 
character of this pioneer may be summed 
up by the name given him by the Red 
Indians: The Eagle that Protects, 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE LINK UP THE WORLD 
BIG NASTURTIUM School Wireless 


Not many weeks ago great excitement 
was caused in America by the production 
of a giant nasturtium flower, brought 
about by hundreds of experiments. 

It has just been exhibited at the 
International Flower Show- in New 
York and has been much admired for 
its fifty beautiful petals. ..Needless'to 
say it is the world’s biggest nasturtium. 

But now let us see what has befallen 
the giant bloom. The chefs of New 
York have discovered that the big 
flower is far more useful to cat. than to 
admire, and the newspapers have given 
recipes for using it in various forms. 

One recipe is to remove the pistils 
and stamens from each flower and to 
fill it with minced tunny fish, gherkins, 
parsley, and pickled nasturtium seeds.' 
The nasturtium is a species of water¬ 
cress, and is, in fact, known as Cress of 
Peru in many parts of America. 


School Wireless 

Practically every teacher and every 
scholar approves the proposal of Lord 
Ullswater’s Committee that every school 
should have a wireless set. 

At present no more than 3500 schools 
have the equipment, for many local 
authorities imagine that they cannot 
afford so inexpensive an appliance. 

It is astonishing that such parsimony 
should prevail over a scientific, aid to 
education which should be adopted as a 
matter of course. For teaching languages 
and music wireless is invaluable; but 
there is more in it than that. There is 
no reason why the BBC should not. 
organise a special news service for 
schools, to be taken at the end of the 
school day. 

Beyond this lies the splendid possi¬ 
bility of the exchange of messages with 
foreign schools, linking up the world. 


€ N’s Great Mapping Test 

YOUR LAST CHANCE FOR SENDING ENTRIES 

W ould you like to have one of the C N’s Free Travel Vouchers ? 

Three hundred of these are being offered for the best attempts to 
fill in forty place names on the outline map which appeared in the Poster 
Stamp Album of British Railways. This Album was given with the CN 
for March 28, and if you have not received a copy your newsagent may 
be able to obtain one for you. In any case there is no time to be lost, because 
the last day for sending in is next Wednesday, April 22. 

'The Easter holiday is nearly over, but think of the long summer holiday 
to come and the possibilities for travel opened up by the. possession 
of one of the C N’s Free Travel Vouchers. The 300 offered equal a total of 
100,000 Miles of Free Rail Travel, divided as follows ; A Hundred Prizes of 
500 Mjles, a Hundred of 300 Miles, and a Hundred of 200 Miles, 

J7ven when the Mapping Test supplement has been removed there still 
" remains in the Album its chief interest, the beautiful collection of 
Poster Stamps which is growing week by week. Four more of these stamps 
appear with this week’s C N, and others are to follow. Make sure of completing 
your set by giving your newsagent an order to deliver the C N regularly. 

Meanwhile please remember that Wednesday next, April 22, is the last 
day for receiving entries for the C N Mapping Test, and the address to which 
they must bo sent is : CN Map,* x Tallis House, Tolin Carpenter Street, 
London, E C 4 (Comp.). 


THE ROTARY HOE 

Two Blades of Grass in Place 
of One 

A reader in New South Wales has 
written to tell us how farmers there are 
solving.the problem of pasture lands 
concerning which the C N was writing 
last autumn. 

The essential need for the restoration 
of. pastures is being vigorously met in 
New South Wales, where rotary hoes have 
been invented and made at Parramatta 
by a young man named Howard. 

Mr Howard has devised hoes for 
ploughing among the rocks in moun¬ 
tainous regions as well as on level pas¬ 
tures. They can be employed where 
neither tractor nor horse can draw an 
ordinary plough. The revolving wheel 
to which the cutting blades of the hoes 
are attached helps the machine to go 
forward as if they were the propeller .of 
a ship. The scrub is cut up into small 
pieces'by one type, matted roots of 
weeds can be undermined by another so 
as to leave the roots of the grass free to 
grow, and a third type will break up 
small rocks embedded in the soil. 

But the chief use of these motor- 
drawn machines is the renovation of 
pastures to enable two blades of grass 
to grow in place of one. 

the Small nations are arming 

The small nations of Europe 'are 
arming ; this is a remarkable feature of 
the international situation. 

Sweden is to add £400,000 to her 
defence Costs, including the charge for 
two squadrons of bombing aeroplanes. 
Altogether £6,750,000 is to be spoil t 
this year on defence by this tiny people, 
who number only six millions. 

Switzerland is adding 40 aeroplanes 
to her air force. A special sum of nearly 
£16,000,000 is to be spent in the next 
few years on the army and fortifications. 

Holland also is adding considerably 
to her fighting strength. 
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■ The Best Thing the 

World Has 

It must now be admitted that the 
L eague lias stopped a war. 

Mr Winston Churchill 
A fter all, it is the League of 
. Nations that is. to save us. 
A queer notion it-must be for 
those who thought it dead. 

We hear that the League is 
not perfect, but we wonder how 
many of the cynics who deride 
it have thought for five minutes 
about the problem of the world. 

Have you tried, dear Cynic, to 
agree with one man about every¬ 
thing or with many men about 
one thing? Have you tried to 
agree with your very best friend 
on one perplexing subject ? Have 
you tried to agree with your very 
worst enemy? Try it. Try to 
get two friends to agree with you 
so definitely and clearly, that you 
»can put the thing down on paper 
and leave no doubt about it. Try 
; to get a family to agree on any¬ 
thing. Try to get a village to 
agree about cutting down a tree; 
or widening a road, or having a 
library. 

Perhaps you may find it easy, 
but we think not. There are 
people who have been trying all 
their lives to get pure milk for 
babies. Mr IIore-Belishahas been 
trying for years to stop road-hogs 
killing children. Everybody has 
been wondering for years why 
drunken men arc allowed to drive 
about' the streets arid run" over 
people..... Millions of people have 
been trying since we were „ born 
to get rid of. our abominable 
slums. King-George himself did 
all he could to stop litter louts 
spoiling the countryside. - 

Arid is it so easy,, then, to get 
all nations to agree, Triends with 
'all their differences, enemies with 
, all their bitterness ? Christianity 
"is 19 centuries old, and the League 
has been working 16 years.. The 
world .is not yet full of Christians, 

■ but Christianity is working every¬ 

where ; it has not. failed because 
all men do not believe. V” 

, It is so with the League. It 

■ has not failed* because its work 
-is so hard. It. has not failed 
TDecause’m16 years it has not got 
the world to agree 'on everything, 

. It is at this'hour the, greatest 
success in the world, for it has 
done the thing that would have 
stopped the Great War -if it 
could have been done then : 
it'has brought the nations round 
a table instead of leaving them 
to meet on a battlefield.... - 

. To us it seems.worth the.few 
thousands of pounds it has cost 
us ; arid.it will all work very 
much better if the scoffers and 
, doubters and cynics and croakers 
will be decent people and give it 
a lift, and begin to believe in the 
thing that is saving the world. 


The Childrens Newspaper,: 
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The Editor's Table 

John Carpenter Housei London 

• above [ the hidden waters of the ancient tiiver 
Fleet, the cradle'of the' Journalism of. the world . 

Paying the Price To the C N 

QeEMANY seems to be paying heavily A Greeting From Scotland 

for'her ban upon Jews’. ... f. We love to find you at the door, 

Not a few of. the most eminent of Our charming weekly visitor; 
her professors of science and art were We to walk a quickened mile, 
Jews, and their removal from posts' Catchin S courage from your smile, 
of honour has been a real loss to 
German life. 

This is particularly felt in medicine. 

The loss of her leading- medical pro¬ 
fessors has caused a set-back■ in the Long may you fare to Earth’s far ends, 
healing art ■ throughout Germany. Meeting, finding, winning friends. 
Once the medical teaching at German Long may your champion-armour ring 

In tones that make the angels sing! 

. © : 


The Day of the Lord 
is at Hand 

is , at 


That kind of wisdom in you lies 
That shines within a riiother’s eyes, ■ 
And, like a father’s, your warm hand 
The' children clasp in every land. 


he Day of the Lord 
hand, at hand : V . i 

Its storms roll up the sky ; 

The nations sleep starving on 
heaps of gold ; 

All dreamers toss and sigh; ; 

Gatiier you, gather you, angels 
of God, : - 

Freedom and Mercy and Truth ; 

Come ! for the Earth is grown 
coward and old, 

Come down, and renew us her 


universities was the best in Europe, 
but that can now no longer be claimed 
by Nazi Germany. ’ 

© 

April 




A Word From Shakespeare 

To Signor Muaaolini 

Thou ai t a Roman; be not barbarous. 

. Titus Andronicus . 
© ' 

Tip-Cat 

a restaurant a man com- 
, v - plained that his coffee 
1 . was lukewarm. Someone got 

it hot. 1' 

• , a , 

Scrap-books have gone out. Scrapped, 

' ' ' ' 0 

AJodern statuary looks out of place in 
an English garden. Merely a pose. 

Qiiii.dren should be told what is correct 
- - diet. They will take it all in. 

0 

Shaking the hand is a queer habit. It 
can’t be shaken off. 

O 

barrister says the law lias become 
. heavy and unwieldy. He can't take 
it into his own hands. 

0 

A milliner say's her latest hat is the 
last word. Leaves you speechless. 

' K- ■ ■ ■ ■■.EL- v- 

(Jin Rorom sxs arc to conic under ■ new 
, regulations. Have they been tread¬ 
ing on somebody’s corns ? 


MSBm 

The showers and the rainbow— by J. R. Monsell 

... ... © ' 

The Street of the Future - 

m wonder Wlfat the great streets of 
•’the future will be like. 

Almost certainly they will all be 
one way, and every street will perhaps 
be duplicated underground. 

It is pitiful to see the way great 
streets arc broken up to get at some¬ 
thing down below. Half the life of the 
modem world depends on things under¬ 
ground, and, as .we go deep down for, 
all our houses, why should wc not go 
down for streets ? • . - . - 

.© ... .... .. 

rp. . . ■ « . . Jn every sort of work it is best to begin 

1 ICKing Away at the bottom, somebody says. Not 

W K have always been proud-of-an deep-sea diving. 

■ • - old watch ticking away in our 
library, for it has ticked away the 
seconds for a century and more. 

Now we hear of a watch in Bradford 
which was ticking in the year of the 
Great Plague and is ticking 21 years 
after the Great War, 270 years at 



Peter Puck 

ST 

. Wants To ' 

tote 

Know - - ydfj 

|m 

■ It startling |jjlL—ji 


events make - ■ i'J] ^ 


thenewsreel 


• - ^ 



0 • . - • 

During spring-cleaning you 
■ ■ often'find things you have 
lost. Not your temper. 


The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 



least'. The watch was made by ' ’J’iuvRe was a fall of 143,490 in the 
Thomas Pierce of Bristol, who died in ' unemployed last month. 

1665 at the age of 77, so that lie was v,crc i m0 J c people working in 

born under Queen Elizabeth. Is there' 


anywhere else, we wonder, a watch, 
still going which was made ,by a man 
born in Tudor England ?. It seems to 
us that this.watch (now belonging to 
Mr W, Wathen of Bradford) must be 


I 


this country than today. 

bis will of 7150,000 Mr Kipling 
remembers ’ the ■ Fairbridge ' Fa’rni 
Schools'. : ■' ■ ■ - i. 

JUST AN. IDEA ' 

1 Vas it not . Confucius who said so long 
ago that our greatest glory isnot in never 


the oldest ticking watch in the world, falling, but in rising every time tee fall 


Wisdom, Self-Sacrifice, Daring, 
and Love, ' ' 

Haste, to the battlefield, stoop 
from above, 

To the Day of the Lord at hand. 

Gather you, gather you, hounds' 
of hell, . ;. . 

Famine and Plague and War, 
Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Mis¬ 
rule, .... 

Gather- and fall: in the snare ! f 
Hireling and ]\Iammonite, Bigot 
' and Knave, " % , 

Crawl to the battlefield, sneak to 
your . grave, , ; 

In the Day of the Lord at hand. 

Who would sit down and sigh for 
a lost age of gold 
While the Lord of all ages is 
here?- ’ ' . : | 

True hearts will leap up at the. 

trumpet of God, . 

And those who can suffer can 

. dare. ’ . . .. . , ' 

Each old age of gold was art iron 
age too, 

And the meekest , of saints, may 
. find stern work to do 
In the Day,of the. Lord at hand. 
PxT . .. Charles Kingsley . 

.... ; 

Much For Little 

By Tho Pilgrim ' 

FAorottiy is:five and a bit, and very 
proud of the bit. ■■■ 1 

She-fold us very seriously the other 
day that she loves going to church'. 
At first she did not cafe for it as she 
was never allowed to turn round in 
her; pew, hut now her mother lets her 
turn round once. ■ . ■ . , », 

“1 walk down the aisle with 
Mumriiie,” Miss Dorothy explained, 

" aiid I sit down like a lady and find 
the first hymn, and then, when most 
of the people have come in, I. just 
look round, once, and give them all 
one smile.Arid do you know what 
happens ? 7 get' lots and lots' 'of 
smiles back! ” 

■ . © ■ : - ■ 

As Life Goes By- , 

; What seems to grow fairer to me as 
life goes by is the love and grace arid 
tenderness of it; not its wit and 
cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, 
grand as knowledge is, but just the 
laughter of little children, and the 
friendship of friends, and the cosy 
talk by the fireside, arid the. sight of 
flowers, and the sound of music. 

John Richard Green 

- .■: © ' ■ ’ ; ! 

He who prays without confidence 
cannot hope'that his prayers will be 
granted. Feneloh. . 
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CANADA POINTS 
THE WAY 

BIGGEST TRADE OF ANY 
TWO COUNTRIES 

Getting Together To Get the 
World Straight 

LOWER TARIFF WALLS 

By nearly five votes to one the 
Canadian House of Commons has con¬ 
firmed the trade agreement made by 
Mr Mackenzie King and Mr Roosevelt 
■ last year, and now everyone is asking 
liow this great step will affect both the 
Empire and the rest of the world. . ' 

In spite of the huge tariff walls they 
had raised against each other Canada 
and the United States have for many 
years enjoyed the biggest mutual trade 
between any two countries in the world. 

Not only are goods carried by road and 
rail across the frontier, but there is a 
vast trade by lake, 14,861 Canadian, and 
48,647 American ships of a total tonnage 
of over 26,500,000 being cleared at in¬ 
land ports in a recent year. Exports 
and imports between the two were worth 
nearly 90 million pounds in 1934. 

The Ottawa Agreements 

Now Canada imposes three grades of 
tariffs, high, intermediate, and prefer¬ 
ential. By the agreement Canada has 
placed America on the intermediate 
tariff instead of the. high for 700 items, 
with a very wide range of manufactured 
goods. Another very important privilege 
goes with the intermediate tariff, and 
this is the transhipment of goods in bond. 

The value of Canada’s imports from all 
other countries not under the flag only 
amounts to some 12 million pounds, a 
mere trifle compared with her trade 
with America and the Empire. Her 
imports from the Empire arc about 50 
million pounds, and are subject to the 
preferential tariffs agreed on at the 
famous Ottawa Conference in 1932. 

The trade agreement then set up 
between this country and Canada will be 
seriously affected by the granting of the 
intermediate tariff to America, which is 
in effect, though not in law, a violation 
of the Ottawa agreements. The Cana¬ 
dian Government when negotiating with 
America must have realised .that its 
action would compel a new arrangement 
with this country, a deal which would 
mean a lowering of preferential tariffs. 

An Example To Be Followed 

We may hope this happy state of 
affairs will soon come about, for out- 
agreement with Canada has not helped 
our exports to Canada, though it has 
done a great deal to help the economic 
recovery of the Dominion. As a matter 
of -fact Canadian manufacturers have 
scored heavily under it, our own applica¬ 
tions for lower duties on woollens, boots 
and shoes, and other manufactured 
articles having been refused by Canada’s 
Tariff Commission. A new deal will help 
our manufacturers, especially the cotton 
industry of Lancashire. 

We may all hope, also, that the lower-' 
ing of tariffs between Canada and 
America is only the beginning of a move¬ 
ment to lower them everywhere, especi¬ 
ally in the British Empire, What is 
badly needed is a Low Tariff group of 
nations which will break the vicious 
circle. When two of the biggest trading 
countries in the world see the folly of 
their ways the smaller countries will 
surely follow their excellent example. 

POWER FROM STRAW 

Surplus straw and other waste pro¬ 
ducts of the farm are to be used for 
generating gas for tractors in Russia. 

A new type of gas generator has been 
designed in which 23 horse-power is 
obtained from straw, which has been 
proved to bo only a little inferior to wood 
and oil as a source of energy. 


The Children 

Gnawing at the Heart 
of a Continent 

A New Rabbit Terror 

In the terrible duststorms in the 
Middle West.of America last year the 
surface soil of farms was swept away, 
and for hundreds of miles vegetation and 
animaU life were killed and farmers 
ruined. A threat of similar dangers to 
great areas of Australia is causing alarm 
in the island continent. 

The cause is different. American 
farmers, by stripping the land of trees 
and vegetation, have brought ruin on 
themselves,, but in Australia the rabbit 
is the enemy. , It is unnecessary to be 
reminded of the havoc these animals 
have caused in the cultivated areas: 
how .in their incredible myriads they 
bore down all opposition, destroyed 
crops, and drove farmers in beggary to 
tlie towns.- 

Wiring, trapping, poisoning, and other 
remedies have to some extent checked 
the ravages of, the pests in inhabited 
lands, but away in the middle of the 
continent they have a world to them¬ 
selves, and, like prodigals, are ruining 
their heritage. 

What the Rabbits May Do 

The main vegetation of the arid heart 
of Australia is scrub and saltbush, and 
this forms the food of the rabbits. But 
Nature did not design these growths for 
the sharp teeth of rodents ; the gnawing 
down again and again of bushes leads to 
their death, and to the exposure of the 
ground on which they grew. 

The unprotected soil, reduced to 
powder by the action of blazing sun and 
searching wind, is lifted into the air and 
travels. Poor as was the surface condi¬ 
tion before, the sequel is disastrous, for 
all the soil capable of supporting vegeta¬ 
tion is blown away and nothing can 
grow on what remains. 

The soil travels hundreds of miles, 
with deadly effect on the cultivated land 
on which it settles. The surface soil, 
liberated by the action of the rabbits in 
the heart of the continent, is beginning 
to pour over New South Wales, which, 
unless some defence is made, may see a 
recurrence in its own area of scenes such 
as brought calamity to America last year. 

It is an old story that goats allowed 
to run wild after wars destroyed their 
owners devoured the vegetation of 
Mediterranean countries, and left deserts 
in their wake. Will rabbits play some 
such.part in Australia ? 

WESTMINSTER HALL’S 
OLD ROOF 

Trees Still in the Same Family 

A LINK OF 600 YEARS 

Westminster Hall’s mighty roof is a 
splendid advertisement for the oak of 
Old England. 

Six centuries ago the timber pillars 
which held it up came from timber on 
the estate of the country gentleman 
who was Member of Parliament for Rye. 
When those sturdy beams began to 
falter a few years ago, under the attacks' 
of the death-watch beetle, new oak bad 
grown up on that estate to replace them. 

Sir George Courtbopc, M P for Rye 
today, furnished the timber which may ' 
hold up the roof for another 600 years, 
and it came from the same estate, which 
belonged to his ancestor who was the 
Member for Rye in Henry the Fourth's 
Parliament. 

. We might well think of Westminster 
Hall’s roof as an heirloom in Sir George’s 
family. He told an International Timber 
Conference at Carpenters Hall that it 
was built by a carpenter who was paid 
at the rate of five shillings a day. 
The carpenter and his assistants did good 
work for their money. They put up the 
roof without- using one nail, or any 
metal whatever, and nine-tenths of the 
timber remain', . 
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ALBERTA CANNOT 
PAY 

Social Credit in Discredit 

FIRST PROVINCE IN CANADA 
TO DEFAULT 

For the first time in the history of 
the Dominion a Canadian Government 
has defaulted, the Province of Alberta 
having been unable to redeem ,£640,000 
of its bonds. 

The interest due (six per cent) lias been 
met, but there was no money in the 
treasury to repay the capital. The 
Federal Government, which came to the 
rescue of this Province for a similar 
redemption last January, refused help 
this time because Air Aberhart, the 
Premier, refused the conditions proposed 
by the Dominion Loan Council. 

A Scheme That Failed 

Mr Aberhart, who came into power by 
promising £5 a month to everybody on a 
Social Credit scheme, wished to compel 
the holders of ^13,400,000 Provincial 
bonds due for repayment over a period 
to accept in place of them bonds at three 
per cent (a lower rate of interest), and 
with no date for redemption; and he 
asked the Dominion to guarantee that 
interest on condition -that he did not ask 
for help again. The Canadian Govern¬ 
ment refused, stating that this plan was 
unfair and would injure the credit of the 
Provinces. 

The Social Credit Government of 
Alberta is therefore in a very unhappy 
position. Instead of getting their pro¬ 
mised £5 a month its people have this 
year to pay a higher income tax and a 
new two per cent tax on all sales, and 
even so there will be a budget deficit. 
Alberta, an agricultural Province, has 
been very sorely hit by the economic 
blizzard and deserves all the help she 
can get, but “ Social Credit ” has 
apparently failed her. 

NEW RAYS 

Bombarding the Atom 

A new danger lias arisen in the world¬ 
wide attempts to pierce the atom by 
electrical bombardment. 

One of these atomic guns weighing 
42 tons, equipped to release particles 
carrying an energy of ir,000,000 volts, 
sends them forth at 19,000 miles a second. 

These bombarding particles are more 
penetrating than X-rays, and may prove 
far more dangerous to any inexperienced 
person handling them. To guard against 
such accidents a breastwork of earth 
has been built between the atomic gun, 
or cyclotron, and the operator. He is 
further protected by water-tanks. 

The Stowaways 

When the Queen Mary left the 
Clyde elaborate precautions were taken 
against stowaways. 

But in vain. She . arrived in 
Soutliampton'Water with quite a number 
of unauthorised Clydebankers on board. 
They were fish, which got into her under¬ 
water inlet valve, and had to be forcibly 
removed by workmen. 

Many boys- might envy those fisli; 
Denis Pike of Southbourne, for instance, 
who disappeared from home and was 
found by the police asleep in South¬ 
ampton, curled up in a corner of the 
docks. Most of us have heard of little 
Denis, aged nine. 

Two Shoreditch boys had the same 
idea as Denis. They wanted to see the 
Queen Mary at Liverpool, but being 
10 and 12 they realised that they could 
not walk all the way, and boarded a 
train. An inspector found them, and 
handed them over to the police at 
Birmingham. The magistrates dis¬ 
charged them, after they had promised 
never to run away again, and a‘‘fairy 
godfather ” wrote to the police offering 
to pay the boys’ fare home and to take 
tliem to see the Queen Mary. 
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GOOD THINGS CLASH 

TREES IN THE LAKE 
COUNTRY 

Is the Landscape Being Spoiled 
By a Planting Scheme ? 

CURIOUS SITUATION 

Every day we realise the truth of 
the saying that the tragedy of the 
world is not between Right arid Wrong 
but between Right and Right. 

Is there not something of this idea in 
the legal difficulty tlie London County 
Council is having with its slum clearance 
scheme in Hackney Marshes, where 
opposition has been aroused against the 
scheme by those who prefer the marshes 
as an open space ? All of us want both 
slum clearance and open spaces, yet 
here the two good causes clash. 

Something of the same thing comes 
up in the Lake Country, where work 
has been started to help the Distressed 
Areas by planting trees. Everybody 
wants to help them, arid everybody 
wants to plant trees; yet here again 
the two good things are in conflict. 

The proposal of the Forestry Com¬ 
mission to plant 2000 acres in Eskdale, 
and Dunncrdale in the Lake District has 
provoked strong opposition. 

Lord Zetland’s Appeal . 

Over 12,000 people, including repre¬ 
sentatives of educational bodies all over, 
the country, have signed a petition 
against it and it lias been discussed in 
the Lords. .. 

The opponents of the scheme declare, 
that the essential beauty of the land¬ 
scape in these dales would be blotted 
out by forfnal rows of trees in a new 
plantation. The scale of the countryside 
for miles around would be reduced, and 
the wild irregularity which gives such 
charm to the natural scenery of the 
Lake District would be spoiled. 

The Forestry Commission has bought 
these acres to help the distressed area of 
Cumberland not far away; but it was 
pointed out by Lord Sanderson that 
there arc other acres equally accessible 
and suitable for planting. 

Speaking for the Government Lord 
Zetland agreed that it would be disas¬ 
trous if the amenities of that delightful 
country were damaged. The Forestry 
Commission had been asked to plant 
200,000 acres in the next ten years and 
thus find work for 2000 people. He 
appealed to both parties to consider each 
other’s point of view. 

The Commission had already under¬ 
taken to consider the contours of the 
hillside in planting and to plant oaks as 
well as the more formal firs. 

'.--t-. 

The Watwa People Show 
Their Grief 

This story has arrived late, hut not 
too late to be welcome. 

There was consternation in the villages 
of a remote district of Northern Rhodesia 
when, several weeks after the death of 
King George, the news arrived among 
the Watwa people that the Great Chief 
had passed on. 

At once they decided to show their 
grief as they would if one of their local 
chiefs had died. A party of men set out 
in their dug-out canoes for Luwinga, the 
nearest Government station. 

For days and nights they paddled 
through the vast swamps, of Lake 
Banguclo. At last they reached the 
village where the British'flag was .flying 
at half-mast. They understood the 
symbol of the ■ flag, and placed an 
offering of 150 fowls at the foot of the 
flagstaff to show their grief at the death 
of the old King and their willingness to 
lay themselves and their goods at the 
feet of the new one. 
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Power Kuimiog TTo Waste in Brazil A LITTLE CASE FOR The Odd Man OF 


THE HAGUE THE VILLAGE 


France Has 196 Square 
Miles of India 


Climbing a Wall of Water 


A Good Idea For the 
Countryside 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


The International Court of Justice 
at The Hague is to 'decide whether 
France holds sovereignty over six 
or five separate colonies in India. 

The area in dispute is but a very 
small one, being the 1300 square yards 
on which a French factory formerly - 
stood in Masulipatam, on one of the 
mouths of the.Kistna in Madras. The 
Madras Government agrees that the free¬ 
hold of this area belongs to the ' French 
Government, but not the actual 
sovereignty. 

France owns three colonies on this 
coast line in the Bay of Bengal: 
Pondicherry, Karilcal, and Yanam ; 
while up the River Hoogli beyond 
Calcutta stands Chandcrnagore with the 
Tricolour waving over some 28,000 
people ; on the Malabar Coast lies her 
fifth colony of Mahe. Altogether these 
French colonies cover 196 square miles 
with a population of nearly 300,000; and 
very proud France is" of them, both a 
senator and a deputy representing them 
in the national parliament. 

Back To the 17th Century 

Their history goes back to the 17th 
century, . when English, French, ' and' 
Dutch traders were establishing factories 
and ports in the great country which the 
Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama 
had. shown how to reach by sea two 
centuries earlier. Bombay came into 
our possession as the dowry of Charles 
the Second’s queen, who was a Portu¬ 
guese princess. 

When the great Mogul Empire began 
to break up into provinces there arose 
a great rivalry between the British and 
the French, each seeking favour with 
the native princes so that they might 
secure the growing trade and shut the 
others out. Neither country in those 
days had any idea of ruling over India, ; 
but a clever Frenchman named Francois 
Duplcix realised that if only the British 
could be got out of the way the French 
would be able, during the quarrels aris¬ 
ing between the native princes, to get 
nearly everything they might ask for. 

What Dupleix Did 

Dupleix began to train native troops 
under French officers, and used them in 
the ‘ wars that followed with great 


Anybody who'has wanted a hundre 
thousand stones picked up in a fiek 
or fifty old tree roots .grubbed up ti 
a wood, or a bit of turfing done, or; 
hedge planted,- or. a" fence mcndec 
knows that it is very hard- to find tli 
man to do it in a village. 

It would seem, in somc'of our village; 
that there has never been an idle mm 
so hard is it to get one for odd jobs. 

Norlc Parish, near Banstead in Surrey 
has hit on a way of helping such village: 
and helping the unemployed too. 

It has brought into the village one c 
two unemployed men' from one of tli 
special areas of unemployment, house 
them, and set them to' work. Tli 
householders have banded themselvc 
together to guarantee the weekly wag 
At the same time they join together it 
find the work. 


success. One of his greatest achieve¬ 


ments was the defence of Pondicherry 
against the powerful fleet of Admiral 
Boscawcn in 1748. After trying to take 
it for two months the British fleet sailed 
away. On three later occasions during 
the wars between France and England 
Pondicherry was taken, to be given back, 
the .last time being in. 1815, together 
with the other four colonies—a mere 
trifle of what England had gained. 

For the English took'a lesson out of 
the French book and trained native 
soldiers for themselves, and Clive and his 
successors saw to it that England and 
not France was to be the European 
country, to bring European civilisation 
into the heart of India. 

As to the factory site at Masulipatam, 
perhaps the fnakers' of the treaty which 
finally brought to a' close the Napoleon 
wars forgot all about it. Such things 
have happened in treaties'and have led 
to new wars. But there was no Hague 
Court in those, bad old days, find now 
this dispute is certain to end amicably.' 

See World Map 


Work To Do 

Each subscribing , householder sui 
scribes a'shilling or more a week, an 
for liis subscription has a call on tl: 
services of tlie men' for so" many horn 
a week. In that-time he can call 0 
these odd men .to cle.an his windows,, c 
wash liis car, or dig or weed the garclei 
Anything else the odd man. earn'd 
and is . willing to do may be asked .< 
him, 1 while : at the same time lie rca 
look for work at his. own trade. IT 
point of the scheme is that unempldye 
men are found work to do, and arc pi i 
for it, while the householders are gettiu 
value for money. ' 

■ No one who lives in the country nee 
be told of the advantages to himself < 
being able to find an odd man ; but if a 
application is sent to the nearest Laboi 
Exchange, cither there is 110 one avai 
able, or when he is found he has man 
excuses for not beginning or finishing. 

A Self-Supporting Scheme 

This is so common as not to caus 
surprise, but an odd man retained by 
village community is in a different cas 
He is there to' be employed. His -an 
ployers know when they can have h 
services and for how long." * 

Mr P, M. .Stewart, .Cpmmissiohcri'fi 
the Distressed Areas, who outlines st| 
scheme, promises. that the Ministry 1 
Labour is willing to help in the selectic 
of men, and to help any local organise; 
in putting it into practice. Mr Stewa: 
tells 11s that the schenre is sclf-suppor 
ing, and its organisation can best 1 
left to a 1 few keen local inhabitant 
though a Rotary Club could do it: well 
J: . Whoever" tides' if, it is a capital ide; 
which' we would “like to' see adopted i 
every village, ' 


THE CAR AND THE 
TELEVISOR 


Sparking Too Well 


An astonishing thing has been di 
covered with regard to the reception 1 
television. w. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

. Sunshine . .78 lire. 
. Rainfall , , 0-98 ins. 

We t days . ; . 14 
. Dry days ... 17 
' Coldest day, . 4tli 

Warmest day . '21st' 


-.- RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 4'48ins. 
Birmingham 2-28 ins. 
Tynemouth 2'04 ins.; 
Chester . ; '. 2*00 ins. 
Southampton V77 ins. 
Aberdeen . T'Ct ins. 


Wettest'dav' '. 20th’I Gorlestoii'.' 0 ; 55 iiis. 


- Each cylinder of a motor-car lias, 
plug which sparks ill' turn as long;as ti 
engine is'running. ; Television rcceptic 
is by very short wavelength, and tl 
sparking" of the plugs is caught up; 1 
them, with' tlie possibility of rmnr 
reception by ' marring'the’ screen with 

multitude of tiny pits..- 

Manufacturers have therefore 
unexpected problem to face. Eai 
impulse from a sparking-plug can.affe 
a receiver within a radius of nine 
feet, serious "interference with sc 
fixed on the outer limits* of re'ccptic 
The difficulty will be - mastered.;() 
doubt,' just as remedies - have bo 
found for the" various causes of inte 
ference with ordinary radio reception. 
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AND A THE REAL WAY TO Sailors in the Making at Gosport 


Small One 

The Two Ways of 
Civilising Africa 

Mussolini’s army drops bombs on' 
omen and children in Abyssinian 
Mages, .doing a- great work for 
vilisation, lie'tclls us. ■ 

Many miles to the west, at Accra on 
le Gold Coast, tlie students at Acliimota 
allege are doing a very small work for 
vilisation. They have only their 
ilidays to give to it/ and such .money 
i they can themselves earn during' the 
jar. During their holidays they go 
it into the bush to take the civilisation 
iuglit them .to the untutored villagers, 
This is what they did a year ago. 

They went to the village of Annum, 
here the people, were thin, listless, and 
. from drinking bad water from their 
d, dirty water-holes, and offered to 
ake them a good, clean reservoir. The 
habitants were delighted with tlie 
ea, but the chief was opposed to it. 
ut public opinion was too strong for 
lis village die-hard, and when everyone 
t to work helping tlie Acliimota lads to 
instruct the reservoir he gav6 in. 1 
When the cause of the old maladies 
id been removed the diseases had to be 
riven out too. A Red Cross Dispensary 
as set up, where medicines were issued. 
By way of explaining the motives 
rompting this work they gave open-air 
cture-sliows about the life of - Jesus; 
hen, before going back to tlieir studies 
: Accra, 1 they planted trees in the 
arket place as a souvenir of their visit. 
This, of course, is just’a small piece of 
orlc done; by black people for black 
:ople, and cannot in any way be com¬ 
ired with Mussolini’s large-scale under- 
ikings ; but we leave it to our readers 
i decide which method they think 
habitants of an African'village would 
refer in tlieir midst. " ’ ' 

ONE UP, ONE DOWN 

Young Friends Meet Again 

.There were two little Scots girls who 
ere' friends at school and afterwards 
•iftrd apart. . 

The other day they met agai n in a Glas- 
jw police court, one on the magis- 
ate’s bench arid.the other in the dock. 

" It is almost 30 years since I first 
iw you," said the magistrate; " you 
ere a nice wee lassie then." . • 

The two little girls had started level, 
it now one was an honoured citizen 
hile the other was making her 23rd 
ipearance on. charges of drunkenness. 
10, promised her old schoolmate to try 
1 reform, and sentence was 'deferred 
r six months. 

Once again we. see that it is not; 
lvirohment or the size of, our father’s 
come that decides our destiny, but 
laracter. The fault/dear reader, is not 
our,stairs, but in ourselves, as Shake-. 
>eare nearly said. • — 

CATTLE NEWS 

The Ministry of Agriculture,has just 
ade the disquieting discovery that 
iberculosis'can be spread from poultry 
> cattle. ' 

A famous English herd, known by 
jsts - to be free from disease, produced 
dves which were found to suffer from 
ic malady. ‘ 

Inquiry , showed that - the young- 
;ock were infected by hens.running on 
,nd adjoining the farm. ; The fowls were 
1 wired- ericlosures, so that infection 
tust have been conveyed to the. calves 
y rats, or by .feathers blown in the wind. 
The discovery. is surprising and un- 
qiected; but, the secret having been 
wealed, the remedy will be simple, 
rcatcr care will be taken with poultry, 
nd stricken birds-will be immediately 
estroyed.' 


BETTER THINGS 

Help One Another 

A YEAR WITH THE IVSP 

** We don’t ask our workers what: 
they believe; wc ask: Arc you fit ? 
Can you handle a pick and a shovel ? ”• - 
said Jean Incbnit of Leeds University, 
explaining the work of the International- 
Voluntary Service for Peace' at its even¬ 
ing party at Transport Halt, London, the ' 
other week. 

“ Mussolini condemned our scheme 
as Utopian when our leader, Pierre 
Circsolc, told him last autumn that wc 
had only 2500 members,” lie went-oh, 

“ but wc believe that if our work is 
founded on the right lines it will grow and ■ 
grow until it proves its strength, even to 
Mussolini.” ' : ' - 

Pick and Shovel Peacemakers 
In its .new constitution, adopted a 
few months ago, tlie IVSP is described 
in these words: ' 

The aim of the 1 V S P is to create a spirit 
of friendship and a constructive attitude 
toward- peace among all peoples by giving 
practical help on the occasion of natural 
catastrophes or in' the carrying out of work 
of public utility, thus providing people of 
good will witli a sound system of training 
m mutual help, voluntary discipline, and 
comradeship. - ....... . 

IVSP never undertakes any scheme 
involving competition with ordinary labour 
or intended for strike-breaking. ' . ' . 

Professor Inebnit described the work 
of the Pick and Shovel Peacemakers 
during the past year, laying particular, 
stress on the service at Oakengates in 
Shropshire. Here the task of moving the 
40,000 tons of debris composing the 
Charlton Mound is the most monotonous 
the I V S P has ever undertaken, but for 
l hat very reason it offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for showing perseverance.. 
This service is now • the ' recognised" 
training centre for English volunteers 
wljo sign up for service abroad. Here 
hands and muscles arc hardened, 
tempers tested, and skill gained. 

Services Carried Through 

During the past year tlie IVSP 
has been strengthened in France and a 
Swedish group has been formed. The 
following services were carried through : 

Clearing'd playing-field at Rlios, aided 
by volunteers from ten countries, 

12,000 cartloads of dirt moved from 
Charlton Mound, Oakengates, by 72 
volunteers from 15 countries. 

Three months of clearing pastures at 
Iliitten, Switzerland, aided by 41 volun¬ 
teers from nine countries. ' W.-" 

Three months in the Jura Mountains 
clearing pastures, erecting buildings, and 
repairing i\ miles of road : 70 volunteers 
from 13 countries, in collaboration with 
63 unemployed men from.Lausanne. _ 

The village of Litziruti in Switzerland,- 
greatly damaged by a torrent, was put 
into order by 172 volunteers - from 14 
countries, the ivorh lasting nearly four 

months'. . 

The work of Europeans of four 
nationalities in collaboration with Indians 
continued in the earthquake, region of 
Bihar in India, moving villages that had 
sunk below flood-level to kighef ground. 
The first. group' of 100 families to be 
moved named their new home Shantipur, 
or Peace Village. 

Hard as the work is, it is easier to 
find volunteers for'it than it is to find 
the money' to feed and equip them. 
(They receive no other pay.) A stamp- 
collector's group has been formed in 
Switzerland to help to raise 1 funds. 
Used stamps may bo contributed,' and 
packets of 50 different Swiss stamps 
purchased on payment of is." Address : 

1 V S P, Charlton Mound, Oakengates, 
Shropshire. 


Wild Heron Calls at the Zoo 
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The Children s Newspaper 


3000 ADDRESSES What Our Society Room For Many 


TO THE THRONE 

. King Edward and 
His People 

HIS DESIRE FOR BROTHERHOOD 

I Over 3000 ioyaV addresses and resolutions of 
congratulation have been sent to the King, and 
|His Majesty has received some of the privileged 
bodies at Buckingham, Palace. 

We take these passages from his replies to 
four of the bodies received by him. 

'""Phe establishment of peace and good- 
* will between natibns arid the allevia¬ 
tion of those evils of unemployment from 
which so many of-my people aire un¬ 
happily still suffering will be matters oT 
constant and lively: concern to me. 

J could hope for no greater reward than 
to win in the'same measure as King 
George the trust and v affection of flic 
people of this realm. 

A Li, that affects the Church will be my 
close concern, and. f join with you- 
in the prayer that Divine Providence 
may guide and sustain me in my labours 
for the welfare of riiy people’., ■ V 

p JVie Free Churches of this country liavp.. 

always helped to evoke that spirit 
of, Christian, comradeship .which; seeks: 
to relieve distress in our own land arid 
to promote peace throughout the world.. 
T share to the full your earnest hope 
t .that during my 'reignoiir present difiU' 
cullies may be cased by a growing spirit 
pf-brotherhood at home and abroad. .... 

THE ZOO CHOIR 

The . Zoo is. obtaining gramophone 
records of the voices of its birds, beasts, 
and reptiles. . . f j: 

Wc shall be able to buy discs which 
reproduce the utterances of lions, tigers, 
pumas and the other cats; the growls and 
screeches of the apes and monkeys ; the 
song of singing birds, the talk of parrots 
and other imitative birds, and, chief 
wonder of the order, the voice of the 
ostrich,* which Livingstone was not the 
first or last traveller to mistake for the 
roar of the lion. 

Voices of some of the frogs and toads 
will be among the chief surprises. Those 
who know only the British species have 
little idea what foreign examples of the 
order can do with their voices. We 
remember the first night we heard a 
chorus , abroad. It filled an entire 
countryside, and at first we wondered 
whether we-were listening to herds of 
goats calling from every hill and valley, or 
to ten thousand circular saws at work. 

Snakes have been caught voicing their 
feelings in deep bass, and alligators roar¬ 
ing like lions. It is impressive to reflect 
that, although few people have ever heard 
alligators or crocodiles lifting up .their 
terrible voices, this was probably the 
first vocal sound ever heard in the world. 


Columns Miss 

All in the Duchess’s Day 

For a landlord to pull down houses 
and plant daffodils sounds like a fairy 
talc. For a duchess to keep two days 
a week free* for nursing the landlord’s 
poorer tenants sounds like another. ; But 
both are true, 

Certainly the landlord docsj not lose 
much in income .liy substituting daffodils 
for 1 louses, for be charges little or no 
rent. Certainly the duchess desires no 
thanks, for she is interested iji nursing 
and delighted to make use of her know¬ 
ledge and skill. 

Twice a week a surgeon from London 
-comes to the local hospital for operations, 
and the duchess is there as Iris assistant. 
She may have to fly hundreds of miles 
from another, engagement (she is a 
■ skilled airwoman);. but there is no need 
for anyone to worry about expense, for 
"there is no charge, to anyone on the 
estate. 

One Day’s Good Deed 

, , Not so. very, long, ago, a child in a 
^neighbouring village ...had to' have a 
throat operation. His parents) thinking 
he'would have to go-to hospital for it, 
were worried at the", thought of his 
being away front them. Someone told 
the' driehess, and the next thing- that 
happened was a letter to the parents 
-telling them not to worry :. the (operation 
• would take place in their own pome and 
be clone by a specialist,, All they need 
do was to get the Boy’s room ready at a 
certain time on a certain day.) 

. An hour before the surgeon was due 
the duchess arrived in her bar. The. 
chauffeur brought up a folding operating 
.table and all that was necessary, and his 
mistress got everything ready.' The 
.surgeon arrived, successfully performed 
the operation, arid went; I but the 
duchess stayed behind in her! capacity 
as sister, cleared up, washed the bowls, 
swept the floor, and did not leave till 
everything was as it should be. . She 
might have brought a probationer to do 
this work for her, but that is not her way.' 

What Woburn Knows 

Everybody.knows the duchess’s name. 
The social columns and the illustrated 
weeklies have all reported her wonderful 
flights; but they are not concerned 
with such things as sick nursing, and so 
this story of the Duchess of Bedford 
and the Duke who plants daffodils in 
the place of houses will be new to many. 
It will not, however, come as a surprise 
to those who know Woburn, with daffo¬ 
dils in the main street and a glorious 
park open to all. In fact, as one of our 
advertisers might put it, it is just part 
of the Bedford ducal service, the 
Society News which is missed every day 
by the Society columns of Fleet Street. 


More 

New Zealand Counts 
Her People 

How many people are there in the 
islands of New-Zealand ? • 

Only 1,568,220, says the Government 
statistician, who made, an estimate at 
the end of last year. , Of these 75,934 
were people ,of' the Maori race, whose 
ancestors .settled in New Zealand in the 
centuries when the Normans were in¬ 
vading England. 

It appears that New Zealand’s popu¬ 
lation is now only 11,150 greater than a 
year ago, and only 22,295 more than two 
years ago. . . . 

New Zealand has an area about as 
big as England, Scotland, and Wales, 
although there is a much greater pro¬ 
portion of high mountains and unin¬ 
habitable country. 

Not so .many years ago New Zealand 
absorbed tens of • thousands , of new 
settlers from Britain and Ireland every 
year, but, alas, the stream of emigration 
has dried up to a mere trickle, and in 
any case Britain has no people to spare. 

GROWTH OF JAPAN 

80 Millions By 1950 

Last year Japan added to her popula¬ 
tion as many people as there are in 
Manchester, 800,000. 

Four little Japanese arc born every 
minute ! This rate of increase is not so 
rapid as it used to be, but it is rapid 
enough to ensure that by 1950 the 
population will be 80,000,000. 

The slowing-down of the Japanese 
birthrate should be noted. It is now just 
under 30 per 1000 of the population, but 
in 1920 it was just over 36. The English 
birthrate was 35 as recently 'as. 1871,; 
even in 1891 it was over 31. Now it is 
only 14. . " .,) 

How the Japanese .contrive to live on 
their little volcanic islands is a mystery 
to the European, for there are few valleys 
rif considerable firea. . 


A blind boy of 17, Alan Morton, has- 
won the cornet championship at a New 
Zealand band contest. 

A Few Words From Theophilus 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Confucius .... Cou-fu-shius 

Karikal.Kah-re-kahl 

Malic.: . .. . . Mah-hay 

Masuiipatam . Mali-soo-li-pah-tahm 
Tacoma .“ ., . . . Tah-ko-mah 


THE NEON LIGHT AND THE RICE 

At Hakone in Japan there arc some 
hot springs, and the owners erected a 
huge neon light advertisement of the 
curative properties of the springs. J 

When the rice-growers near by found 
their crops,falling off,they.brought an 
action in ’the courts against the spring 
owners for preventing their ’ rich' frorn 
sleeping at night. . . \ 

After a series bf experiments it was 
determined that a neon light did prevent 
plants from having a proper night’s-rest; 
and the spring owners were therefore 
ordered to pay damages to - the owners 
of the ricefields. 

The Empire-Settlement Council of the 
Church ofvEnglarid-is asking that every 
well-to-do .parish will pay the passage 
of a boy to Australia. • - • 

On the Subject of Books 



IAT Bor WILL DO WELL - j 
HLS actually reading i 
up Euclid as he walks f 



I hulloIswot, do Fur] 
•i that Euclid away 



tut epithet Swot is' hardly applicable! 
/Mf?-&WnHEKB.:T ADMIT that the OuTCrd 

COVEfVpF THE VOLUME INDICAT ES MR I 
EucLips DELIGHTFUL WORKS —- 1 

-BUT THE. INTERIOR “ 

PEALS-AVITH THE 

THRILLS OF A 1 _ 

VMf IPETECTI VE'S / 

L I FE, j 



April 18, 1936 

THE COMING OF 
MERCURY 

Rapid Changes in His 
Appearance 

HOW TO FIND A FLEETING WORLD 

By the C N Astronomer 

The little sun-baked world of Mer¬ 
cury is now coming into view .in the 
evening sky and will remain in view, 
conditions being favourable, till the 
middle of May. 

There is always a charm about 
getting a glimpse of this fleeting planet, 
the nearest to the. Sun and therefore 
rarely seen, though actually the nearest 
planet to us for the next three months. 


Mercury may be-located between the 
west and north-west points provided 



The proportionate sizes and successive 
changes 0! Mercury. 


there is a clear sky almost to the horizon. 
As he is never seen with the naked eye 
more than between fifteen to twenty 
times the Moon’s apparent width above 
the horizon, he is best seen, as a rule, 
when about ten times the Moon’s ’ 
apparent width or five, degrees above it. 

At present. Mercury sets only" an hour 
after the Sun, but will gradually set 
later ; at . 10 o’clock at the end of next 
week about 10.30 by Saturday, May 2 ; 
a week later at 10.45, 2 hours and 10 - 
minutes after the,Sun. He may therefore 
be seen during tlie first fortnight in May 
against a fairly, darkened sky, between 
9 and 9.30 being the best time to seek 
him. Toward the end of April between 
8.30 and 9 o’clock will offer the best 
chance of finding him. 

Though .Mercury shines as a bright 
,first-magnitude, star, in the absence of . 
any brilliant guiding planet, such as 
Venus or Jupiter,> good plan for roughly 
locating the region where he may be 
found is to note the position of the Sun 
about an hour beforehand ; then,-say 
half an hour- after the Sun has set, he 
will be not very far from the position the 
Sun occupied an hour before. As Mercury 
gradually sets later" and remains longer 
above the horizon after the Sun has set 
the time interval can be extended -f rom 
: one to two hours. . •;*■-.■ . .. - . ; ... 

Mercury and Mars ' 

On Thursday evening, next . Mercury 
will appear very close, to Mars, now. very 
low down toward the liorizbnf : As: Mars 
is., much fainter', than,-"Mercury ' field- 
glasses will probably .be required to 
perceive him in the twilight, about three 
. times the. Moon’s width, below 'Mercury. 
Mercury will become brighter as tlie’clays 
advance and he comes" nearer to "jus ; - 
just now he is aboutTio' million mile’s 
away, but is coming, nearer at-the) Tate 

of over a million miles a day-.--*'>’• • ■ 

. . Mercury’s apparent! size; therefore;- as 
observed through a.teipscppe, is increas¬ 
ing while his appearance is" (rapidly 
changing,'as shown‘in the"accoriipanying 
picture, . ..which present's , the planet ’a t 
different dates. As Mercury comes 
more and more between the Earth and 
the Sun we see less arid less of his 
illuminated ’ hemisphere ^'therefore, al¬ 
though lie comes nearer and his apparent 
diameter .increases,- we actually See' less 
of his disc until; by the tinie he is at his 
nearest (which on this occasion will 
be on May 31); lie will have' entirely 
vanished. He' Will then be at .what is 
known: as inferior conjunction with the 
Suri.-. - ■ G. F. M.- 

•" ' - SUMMER TIME 

Summer Time begins oh Smiday morn¬ 
ing, so all clocks must be put forward 
one hour on Saturdav night. 


1 
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It Stands Like a Sentinel By the Thames 



■ , Who pauses to think, in the stress and strain of London life, of the power 
. behind it all-^ihe men in, the telephone. exchanges, the men at the power 
' • stations, the men directing the buses and the trains, the inemwlio give us light 
' and water?' ' ‘ ' • 

All too little,do we remember the wonder behind our daily life: here is a 
' glimpse of one of our great electric power'stations, the one at Barking, 


England’s Greatest Centre of Electric Power 


B iggest of all tlie Power Stations in the 
kingdom, bigger than any other on 
one site in Europe, it will be bigger still. 

With the .Thames at its feet, it stands 
among the wastes of the river estuary, ; 
a gaunt emblem of the energy driving’ 
the wheels of 20th-century progress. It 
is ill plain terms one of the power units 
of : the electric grid which is lighting 
England, driving its electric trains and 
furnishing power to its workshops and 
factories. Though only one unit out of 
several, it has its own province, embrac¬ 
ing most of East London and stretching 
out arms to Maidstone, Canterbury, 
and Dover in Kent. ■ 

1 Among its many ramifications arc the 
transformers which raise or lower the 
voltage' of’ the electricity ceaselessly 
flowing out of it; but it is itself a titanic 
transformer. Its raw materials arc 
water arid coal, and : both are at'its side. 
It turns them’ into steam,' and with 
steam it drives’the majestic dynamos 
which jiofir, put electricity .to the. tune of 
390,000 kilowatts. 

JTven laymen may grasp’ the significance 
, of the miracle worked in this dark 
temple of the ,goddess Elcctra.' : ; I 

Any who sought to. trace the steps by 
which this miracle becomes a plain 
everyday fact, as commonplace as boiling 
a kettle, might begin on the long coal 
jetty by the side of the Thames. * The 
jetty is 1100 feet long and presently will 
.be a quarter .of a mile.. To it come, the 
steamers carrying 5000 tons.of coal.at 
a time, and short work is made of it by 


the grabs and cranes, which can easily 
unload that amount in less than 24 hours. 

The cranes slew the coal round into 
hoppers and it then travels on running 
belts and bridges to its destination in 
the coal store, or where it is to be crushed 
and graded for use in the boiler furnaces. 

^notiier operation goes on without' 
pause, pumping water from the river. 
It is drawn in at 2^,000 gallons a minute 
by the long range of pumps, whose 
power the coal and water at a previous 
stage have supplied ; and, as may be 
imagined, it is not very clean. It has to 
be filtered before it can be trusted to 
take any part in the day’s work, and the 
first filters, like revolving drums, arc 
open to the sky. They skim of! the first 
deposit of dirt, while an endless spray 1 
washes their own meshes. 

'J’here is plenty of work for the water 
to do before it returns to the river, 
and water-cooling is the chief part of its 
business. In raising steam the make-up 
water is obtained from the South Essex 
\Yater. Company,' and the water as a' 
whole has to bo softened, filtered, and 
chemically, treated by an automatic 
plant at the rate of 360,000 gallons a day. 

We must now leave the coal arid the 
water for their product, steam. 

The first step in the upward path takes 
us to the furnaces, though we have 
omitted several side steps in the pre¬ 
paration of the coal for use in these pits 
and cellars and ovens of fire. The fur¬ 
naces have portholes to them covered 
with iron plates, and through smoked 


The great smoke-stacks of Barking Power Station 


Where heat Is converted Into electrical power—a mighty turbo-generator 


glass .we may lie allowed to peer in-at 
the tremendous process. At all times 
; we arc sensible,of its magnitude, for the 
long and lofty furnace houses arc of a 
tropical temperature. They arc feel with 
coal automatically from above, the fuel 
descending step by step till it comes out 
at the bottom as asli, which in its turn 
is automatically 'collected. Nothing is 
wasted, neither coal nor ash. 

J7acii of the boilers where the furnaces 
heat the water lias fans for forced 
and induced draught, and compressed 
air pumps not only raise steam, but 
raise it to a temperature when, as super¬ 
heated steam, it reaches 850 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Then it is fit to drive the 
huge turbo-generators, two of which have 
a capacity of 75,000 kilowatts, and when 
installed were the largest British-made 
machines. One afterwards put in at 
the Battersea Power Station was larger, 
but the whole output of these two 
generators, with four others of 40,000 
kilowatts and four of 20,000, is.the 
largest of any station, 
w e have omitted much of the apparatus 
that comes into play before the 
motive power can reach tiic turbines 
and the dynamos. There is an array of 
pumps in-the Circulating-Water Pump 
House, there is the regiment of feed 
heaters, the low-pressure cylinders, the 
twin condensers, the cooler units, the 
oil pumps which lubricate all the rest; 
there are the innumerable indicators of 
temperatures arid pressures and of the 
density of the smoke coming out of the 
Power Station’s .chimncy-stacks. There 
arc arrangements for floodlighting the 
boiler houses, for estimating the gases 
in the steam) and for distil|ing the water 
to the purity demanded by the boilers. 

Among all these units of thp Power 
House the sound of the mechanism is 
always in our cars, a rumble and a rattle 
ill the coal-dust of the jetty, a roar in 
the furnace chambers and the boiler 


. houses. _ But when at last wo reach the 
lofty, hall where all these efforts are 
combined to the last issue of power the 
turmoil is; subdued to a deep vibrating 
hum. It is a sound more impressive than 
all the rest, for it seems like the note of 
resistless energy. " ; 

The mighty turbo-generators which 
are converting heat, into electrical power 
are not open to tlic gaze. They are 
clothed in steel ’ armour, so’ that we 
cannot .see their revolutions, yet we' 
arc conscious of them.' They are" fenced, 
'and' guarded, because otherwise the 
power emanating from them would spell 
death as surely as the lightning flash. 
There would' be something monstrous 
about them if it were not that' hands 
turning a switch can control them. 

.gnyoND the halls of the. turbo¬ 
generators is another- tall room, 
spotlessly white and shining, and so 
still by comparison with the others that 
it is like a rest-room. All about it are 
tlic panels of the switches and controls 
which .actuate, direct, or shut, off the 
immense energy that the. Povver House 
transforms and. sends out along thou¬ 
sands) of miles of cable. , ; 

.Glow lamps, red.and green, tell how 
the electricity, is. going at. Canterbury 
. or Chigwell, at Brimsdown or at Cob- 
ham, or at a score of other places within 
the scope of Barking’s output. This is 
the captain’s cabin, where the ship' is 
controlled and where the movement of 
‘a switch can light a town. , ; 

.Jr is a symbol of the culmination of 
modern engineering effort which can 
produce out of the welter of raw material 
about it the most delicate and powerful 
implements, of civilisation, and can 
direct them at a touch. The other 
symbol is visible on the dusty jetty of 
the station, where on either side of the 
Thames are. gigantic pylons conveying 
the energy produced across the river 
and miles and miles away. 
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PS TO THE GREAT 
WAR 

The Soldier Nobody 
Knows 

UNKNOWN BRITISH SOLDIERS 
FOUND LAST YEAR 

Every day, while the world is filled 
with the talk of war, comes some echo 
from the Great War which has filled 
the world with misery and ruin. One 
more postscript to that terrible event 
comes in the news this week. 

From a Paris hospital to a villa at 
Vincennes a man has been taken to bo 
questioned by the doctors. 

He has no name, no memory. He is 
one more victim of the Great War, in 
which both went from him. Nineteen 
years ago he appeared in a ragged 
French uniform on a French railway 
station unable to do more than mumble' 

. a few syllables. Two of them appeared 
to be Mangin, and those who found him 
thought this might be his name. 

But in all the years since then nothing 
more could be made out about this 
unknown soldier. He might have been a 
: victim of shell-shock. Pie might have 
. escaped from Germany. 

Pathetic Evidence 

His photograph and his story were 
widely published. No fewer than 
' 200 families claimed him; and that 
: alone is pathetic evidence of the number 
of fathers arid mothers and wives who 
lost their men in the war and never 
knew in what unknown grave they lay. 

Of these claimants for Mangin all 
have given up their claim except two. 
One of them is a war widow who still 
believes he was her husband and lived 
with her at Vincennes. There poor 
Mangin has-been taken to see if the 
surroundings of the villa will strike 
some chord of lost memory in him. 

Such is War. Every day unknown 
soldiers are being found in France and 
Flanders, dug up in the soil. Last year 
the number found was over 3000, half 
German and half belonging to the 
Allies. Of these 887 were British and 
732 French, the rest being 1679 Germans. 
Aboiit 130 of the British bodies were 
identified; that is. to say, in about 
130 British homes there arrived last 
year the pitiful news that the body of 
a beloved father or brother or son had 
been. found after lying unknown for 
20 years in a foreign land. 

A German Soldier's 
Wallet Goes Home 

We arc always hearing of little actions 
which show that the world is, after all, 
a kindly place. 

Here is the story of a German soldier’s 
pocket wallet picked up on a battlefield 
in France nearly 20 years ago and taken 
halfway round theworld to New 
Zealand as a war souvenir. • Nobody 
wants .war souvenirs now, and so this 
New Zealand soldier asked the Returned 
Soldiers Association to try to send-the 
wallet to the owner or his family. 

, Two years went by, and at last the 
New Zealander received a letter stating 
that a German doctor in Berlin had been 
successful in his quest, and the wallet 
had been returned to the relatives of 
the German soldier. 1 - 

The German family expressed its 
heartfelt thanks for the kindly act of tlic 
New Zealand soldier, and a word of 
thanks is also due to the British Empire 
Service League in London, which sent 
on the wallet. • 

If you want Peace, teach it 
to your children 

Give Them the C N 
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What Happened 
on Your birthday 

If it is Next Week 

April 19. Lord Beaconsfield died in London 1881 

20. Marcus Aurelius born in Rome . . . 121 

21. Charlotte Bronte born at Thornton, Yorksl816 

22. Immanuel Kant born at Konigsberg . 1724 

23. Shakespeare died at Stratford-on-Avon 1616 

24. Edmund Cartwright born at Marnham 1743 

25. William Cowper died at East Dereham 1800 

Inventor of the Power-Loom 

Inventors spring up in all ranks of 
society. One of the most useful was 
a clergyman who produced his first 
notable invention, the power-loom, when 
he was more than 40 years old. Before 
that he was an Oxford scholar, a 
country rector, and a poet. 

This was Edmund Cartwright, D D. 
A visit to Arkwright’s mills In Derby¬ 
shire, where the spinning jenny was 
newly at work, gave him the idea of in¬ 
venting a weaving machine, and, though 
he had never seen a weaver’s hand- 
loom, he went home and made a machine 
that would weave. 

It was very clumsy and hard to work 
at first, blithe improved it, and presently. 

At the end of the 18th century 
the first steamships were being 
made. Here Cartwright is seen 
showing a clockwork model' he 
had made to his pupil young 
Lord John Russell, who became 
Trime Minister. 


When Stealing Is 
Not Theft 


NO ROOM FOR 
THE IDLE 


And Not Stealing Is Italy’s Parliament of Work 


So many cars are being stolen 
nowadays that police in private clothes 
arc watching car parks. . 

The curious tiling is that thieves 
caught arc charged, not with stealing, 
but with taking away a car without the 
consent of its owner. 

When car-stealing first became rife, 
in England the thieves nearly always 
pleaded that they had not intended to 
steal, but had merely borrowed the car. 
The form of the charge contrasts 
strangely with the charge a burglar has 
to answer. If he feloniously enters a 
house and touches a tiling, intending to 
carry it away, even if he moves it but 
an inch and. then has to leave it behind, 
he is held guilty of stealing it. 

One man may drive off with another’s 
Rolls-Royce and he charged merely 
with taking it away without the 
owner’s consent, but the burglar can be 
dealt with as a thief if he removes a watch 
from one side of a table to the other. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE 
MUSSOLINI STATE 

Tlic next step in the organisation 
of Italy .as a Guild State is of.special 
interest to our thinkers, for Guilds 
and a Guild Parliament were long ago 
advocated in England. v 

At present the Italian Parliament is 
formed by the election of a single 
national list of 400 candidates selected 
by the Grand Council from 1000 names, 
drawn up by the federations of agri¬ 
culture, industry, trade, transport, pro¬ 
fessions, and many other national bodies. 
The 400 candidates thus selected are 
put up for a national plebiscite. The 
Parliament thus represents bodies of 
workers and not places. 

The Guilds were formed in 1934. A 
Guild represents the whole body of 
workers, employers or employed, en¬ 
gaged in an industry in all its parts. 
There arc 22 great Guilds, and many 
subdivisions. The Guilds stand for the 
output, welfare, and honour .of their 
trades ; they have benevolent functions 
and act as conciliators. 

Nationalising Key Industries 

In the Great War we realised that 
certain industries are indispensable, and 
they came to be called Key Indus¬ 
tries. In Italy such industries are to 
be nationalised. The ordinary Guilds 
do not own capital, but direct and 
control a trade as a whole without 
exercising ownership. The Key Indus¬ 
tries, on the other hand, are apparently 
now to be owned by the Italian State.’ 

Cooperation is the essence of the 
Italian Guild, and both employers and 
employed are expected to collaborate 
for the good of the public. 

As there arc no Guilds for Idlers it 
follows that labour alone will elect the 
Guild Parliament, Idlers will have no 
representation. 


Mr Lo Pa-Hong 


though it ruined him, it made fortunes 
for, many manufacturers. 

Later lie was even more successful with 
the invention of a wool-carding machine. 

Tn liis closing years Parliament voted 
Dr Cartwright ^10,000 as'a public bene¬ 
factor, and no man ever more ■ truly 
deserved a gift from the nation. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of April 1911 

Flying Over a Besieged City. We say 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 
but something quite new has happened 
during a siege in Mexico. 

There lias been a kind of civil war 
there, and it was impossible for those 
not engaged in hostilities to approach 
.the city of Ciudad Juarez. Therefore a 
'bold'American flying man mounted his 
aeroplane, flew across the frontier, and 
sailed over the city. He could see the 
attacking army at work against the city ; 
he could see the garrison at their posts 
defending'their charge. V 

They had" never expected to find an 
aeroplane sailing over their heads in 
time of war, for such a thing had never 
occurred before. 


GREEN BELT GROWS 

18,000 Acres in Sight 

The great project of forming a 
glorious Green Belt around London is 
making some headway. 

The Parks Committee of the LCC 
has now in hand practical proposals to 
secure 18,300 acres for the purpose. 
This involves a contribution of ^713,000 
by the Council. 

Middlesex, Essex, and Bucks lead the 
way, while Kent and Surrey seem to lag; 
but it must be remembered that Surrey 
has vast commons. Kent might well 
hasten the consideration of buying 
LulJingstone Park and a great slice of the 
North Downs. 

The areas so far provisionally approved 
include: Bucks 2700 acres, Essex 7070, 
Kent 2320, Middlesex 4408, and 
Surrey 1131. 

Wc fear that the belt may not be 
continuous unless tlic problem is tackled 
with greater determination. A great 
pity it is that this: thing was not done 
when first proposed 30 years ago, when 
land was cheaper and less built upon. 


Some weeks ago wc heard that the 
Pope had appointed as one of his- 
Chamberlains of the Cloak and Sword . 
Mr Lo Pa-hong of Shanghai. 

Such a precedent would not have 
liccn created at the Papal Court without 
good reason. Wc arc now able to give 
further information about this philan¬ 
thropic Chinese. 

He lias been largely instrumental hi 
the founding of the Hospital of St 
Joseph in Shanghai, which takes in 2000 
poor patients and attends daily to 500 
out-patients. More than three million 
sick people have been cared for during 
the 20 years of its existence. 

He is a constant visitor and bene¬ 
factor to the mental asylums and the 
prisons of the city, 

All this implies that Mr Lo Pa-hong 
must be a wealthy man, so we find that 
he is a director of tramways, electricity 
companies, waterworks, and other under¬ 
takings. 

The Pope has not conferred the honour 
without good cause. 


”12 3 

290,853 miles have been flown by 
Imperial Airways machines in a month. 

35 , 000,000 motor vehicles are in use 
all over the world. 

1229 , 845,000 passenger journeys were 
made on British railways last year. 

£ 5 , 000,000 is to be spent by the 
L M S in rebuilding Euston Station. 

£ 13 , 914,585 is - the . estimated cost of 
education in the County of London 
during the next twelve months. 

£ 402 , 000,000 is now standing to the 
credit of depositors in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. . 
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A County s Helping 
Hand 

Herts To Durham 

. The people of Hei tfoidsliire liavesub- 
sci ibed over £16,500 to help Durham. 

This sum is the amount that would be 
l.used by a penny rate for the county. 

Most of this money has been spent on 
twelve occupational centies, six poultry 
and allotment centres, the erection and 
equipment of a club for boys at Felling, 
and m helping the Hardwick Hall Train¬ 
ing Centre recently dcscubed in the CN. 

These centies are enabling the un¬ 
employed in Durham County to main¬ 
tain their physical and mental alertness, 
and the helping hand ol the prosperous 
county in the South is of immense 
piactical value to the alflictcd county 
in the North. 


News Of the Dictators 


Wood Drives a Car 

Gcimany, rebuilding itself on wood 
and coal, has sent to England one of its 
2000 wood-fuel motoi-cais. 

It was driven from London to Princes 
Kisboiough by Dr J. A. von Monroy of 
lleil in when forestry evpei ts visited our 
Foicst Research Laboiatones. 

The wood fuel is made into blocks, 
which as they bum give ofl gases that 
tan be exploded like petrol vapour. 
C.us making use oi this fuel aic now 
common in Geimany, and on the 
artenal roads are stations to supply the 
fuel instead of petrol from the pump. 

Di Momoy drove the car from Beilin 
to the coast and then, after crossing to 
England, on to London at a cost of 
16 shillings for fuel. 1 he speed attained 
by a wood-fuel car is lather less than 
30 miles an hour. The cars have to be 
fitted with a special kind of furnace. 

The invcntois of the wood fuel ate 
also supplying sugar iiom sawdust. 


I ausanne has just lost its respected 
pork butcher Charles Depaulis, and 
with him a link with Signor Mussolini, 
“ the notorious treaty-breaker,” as The 
Times called him the other day. 

- M. Depaulis employed the Duce 
thirty years ago as an errand-boy at 
five shillings a week and his washing, 
lie was a bright lad, who used to cany 
the parcels in one hand while reading 
the book he held in the other. Though 
lie went slowly he has gone far. 

Whatever Signor Mussolini does, wc 
are always sure that Herr Hitler will 
not be far behind him in the news. The 
Duce and the Ftihrcr are the best Pi ess 
Agencies in Europe. Herr Hitler is now 
the godfather of the German people. 

He has prescribed the names children 
may take at their baptism. They must 
all be 100 per cent German. Hans, 
Johann, Heinrich, Karl, and Adolf, of 
course, but no Toms, Dicks, or Harrys. 
Benito is banned. A few exceptions 
are made, such as Chailotte and Alice 


for girls, and certain others in special 
circumstances for boys. 

Perhaps there has been no more 
amusing evidence of the Nazi lack of 
humour, though the world has had so 
much evidence of it of late. How 
much better off is the happy English 
child whose parents may choose fiorn 
all the names of any nation, besides the 
ample supply of their own. Some may 
prefer to stick to Arthur, Edward, John, 
and William, or Sarah, Elizabeth, Susan, 
and Mary Jane; but nobody minds if 
they become Eric, Basil, Hugo, or 
Evelyn, Irene, Marina, or even Yvonne. 

Wc may call ourselves what we will; 
we may gather our fruit from the 
world's trees. Let us pity the unhappy 
lands which must be shut up within 
themselves, and which are (wo must 
believe) continually saying to themselves 
that they arc not as these others. Was 
there not something about a Pharisee 
who thanked God that he was not as 
other men aie ? 


21,000 Homeless People 


T un people of this country aic being 
asked to subscribe to a fund which 
will enable at least 2r,ooo Assyrians to 
settle in a new home on the banks of 
the River Orontes in Syria. 

Rcadcis of the CN arc familiar with 
the plight of this unhappy remnant of 
a race ivhich lias suffcied much both for 
its Christian faith and for the cause 
of the Allies w'hicli it faithfully served 
in the war. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said at the Mansion House 
the othei day, the Assyrians were 
among the earliest people to embrace 
the Christian faith, and early in the 
Middle Ages they weie fully entitled to 
be described as the greatest missionary 
Church in Christendom. 

The Assyrians arc without a country 
of their own today because the League 


in 1925 placed their homeland outside 
the boundaries of Iraq. For the last 
three years the League has been trying 
to find a homo for them, and last year a 
suitable one was found. The cost of the 
rc-scttlcmcnt will amount to £1,146,000, 
and the League with the British, 
French, and Iraqi Governments, has 
promised to conti finite £960,000, leaving 
£180,000 to be raised by the kind heart 
of the world. 

It is hoped £50,000 will bo raised in 
this country, which sent out a Mission 
of Help to the Assyrian Church last 
century and owes its people a special 
debt of giatitude for their loyalty 
during the long wai years. 

Any help fiom C A r leaders should be 
sent to the Lord Mayor of London at the 
Mansion House, 


AUSTRIA BREAKS 
HER TREATY 

Will Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey Follow Suit? 

THE NEED FOR A NEW SETTLEMENT 

Austria has copied Germany and 
broken the Treaty of St Germain 
imposed on her after the war. 

The Diet has passed a Bill making 
every man under 43 liable ioi civilian 
01 military service. 

The decision follows so closely on the 
three-power Danubian Conference at 
Rome that it is expected that Hungary, 
whose aimy was limited to 35,000 by 
the Treaty of Tiianon, will act in a 
similar manner. 

What are the other two countries, 
Bulgana and Tuikey, who aie also 
restricted by tieaties, going to do 5 
Bulgana, by the Treaty ol Neuilly, 
may only enrol a voluntaiy army of 
20,000 men, while Tm key, under the 
Tieaty of Lausanne, may not fortify 
her fionticr in Em ope 01 the Dar¬ 
danelles 

All these States aie still refused 
sovereign rights, and the Beaties set 
no time limit to tlieir loss of privileges. 
The action of Germany has called 
attention to a state of aliens which is 
really inconsistent with that equality of 
lights which every member of the 
League should enjoy. 

There can be no real security 111 
Europe so long as tlicic aic countries 
who cannot count themselves free 
within their own bound,’lies, and the 
League should now cancel the penalising 
tieaties associated with Versailles, and 
make together a new treaty for the 
general welfare of Europe with fixed 
periods for revision and lcnewal 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 

A Wireless Story © © By John Mowbray 


CHAPTER 13 
' Duel of Words 

! 'Toby had brought along in the caravan a 
i small home-made radio set with its 
necessary; batteries, and, having rigged an 
aerial by the'aid of a convenient tree, they 
' attached the Sleuth and listened long into 
'that night. 

But no message came from Tanganyika, . 
so in the morning Noel tramped into Epton 
[to send his uncle a cablegram, which took 1 
haore concocting than he had thought, 
because not only must lie outwit any spies 
at the oilier end, but lie must not alarm 
Uncle Diclc beyond r.eason. . -, ■ 

“T’pr,’.'.Jie said .to liimself, "I only want 
him to know that his message came arid 
I'm obeying it.” He was nodding to him- 
, self when .another thought rushed into his 
. mind.•Hemustnotmentioninsomanywords 
bow splendidly the, invention had worked, 

1 tor fear of giving that away to the spies. 

After , making two or three shots and 
• • destroying. them,. lie sent six words only : 

, Rare'Syrup-received. All in train. 

“There!” lie assured himself. “That 
ought.to kill three birds with one stone. It 
.will show. Uncle Dick that the Sleuth acted 
all right.' ■ It will tell, him that I’m up and 
doing. While Sir Pascal's spies will never 
make liead or tail of it.” 

lie'had hardly been back at the caravan- 
for ten minutes, ivith Ambrose grazing at 
the'otlier, end of the field, when they saw the 
horse jerk-his head and prick up his cars, 
then bend his gaze toward the hedge and 
stand listening intently. 

What they heard was a footfall, which 
.kept fading away and recurring, as though 
someone was trying to walk without sound. 
They * exchanged a glance and waited, 
watching the gate. Then the gate moved 
noiselessly inward, and a man’s head came 
peering round it. 

Their visitor must have seen that they 
.were watching, for almost immediately the 
gate swung wide on its hinges and he 
. started to come across to them, a quietly 
dressed man in a bowler hat and dark suit. 

" Look ! He’s left his golf togs behind 
;liim this morning,” Noel whispered. For, 
although the oncomer w-as still at a distance, 
there was no mistaking those high shoulders.' 

" Don’t say a word.. Let him start the 
talking," Noel cautioned. . 

So there they stood, dumb as two posts, 
when the other arrived and uttered " Good¬ 
morning 1 Good morning 1 " in a brisk tone. 
And then suddenly he appeared to recognise 
them, and r broke - off, exclaiming, “Why,, 
bless me ! It's iriy two young golfers 1 How 
delightful!, But who would have dreamed 
of finding you. here! ’Pori my word what 
a happy surprise! ” lie added to Toby. “I 


two minds in regard to ejecting them, Stein, 
found this blunt' question little enough to 
his liking. For if ho sent them off lie' could 
not keep his eye on them, as Sir Pascal.liad 
charged him to do; if he gave them jier- 
mission to stay, and trouble ensued, his 
master might naturally blame hirii. Tie 
hesitated. He must, he felt, consult Sir 
Pascal again. 

Noel, whose offer to leave had been a' 
mere bluff, as Toby surmised, marked the 
man’s. hesitation and read its cause in a 
flash. To follow up lvis advantage he turned 
to Toby, remarking, “You'd better get the 
•horse into the shafts.” 

" I’ll dear up first,” Toby answered, 
equally carelessly, with a movement toward 
the door! of the caravan. 

And as neither of them had any intention 
of going they were both of them on tenter¬ 
hooks all the time. 

There followed a few exchanges of thrust 
and parry. They wanted to get past Stein’s 
guard to discover his intentions. He 
wanted to get behind theirs to see how 
much they threatened. . . , ; 

• He said, “ Well, trespassing is prohibited, 
naturally. Do you know, by the waV, to 
whom this meadow belongs ? ” 

“We know that most of the land here 
belongs to Sir Pascal Lench,” Noel said. 

“ Exactly. Wel!,whatareyoudoinghere?” 

" We’re camping,” said Noel. 

“ I can see that,” Stein returned. " But the 
day before yesterday you were at Allerton 
Bridge. Had you been camping there ? ” 

" No. My father lives there,” said Toby. 

" I see. Is your father at home ? ” 

“ Why do you ask, sir ? ” 

But Stein had scored a hit. And he knew 
it. " You are Mr Merritt’s son, I fancy,” 
he drawled. " I heard that Mr Merritt had 
gone off to Egypt." 

" So you’ve lost no time , spying out 
everything,” Toby reflected. . 

CHAPTER 14 
A Voice From Nowhere 

’T'nnN Stein said, “ Well, you two arc all 
1 .by yourselves, arc you ? 

■ With our horse,” replied Noel. 


■ “ Ah, yes, with your horse,” echoed Stein, 

and his gaze dwelt broodi.ngly upon Ambrose, 
who had ambled nearer in search of the 
juiciest grass. “ So the horse' belongs to 
you, does it ? ” 

“ He’s my horse,” said Toby. 

“ That makes three of you trespassing,” 
Stein drawled. "Well?” He pursed his 
thin lips. " Perhaps Sir Pascal will overlook 
it. . Tell me,” ho asked, turning to Noel, 

“ are you not the lad who is concerned in 
. some way with a patent ?. " 

. “A patent I" Noel closed with the word. 

" Has the patent been fded, sir ? Has Sir 
Pascal taken the papers up to the Patent 
Office?” 

”1 suppose so—oh, most undoubtedly,” 
Stein said at once, but Noel’s eyes were hard 
on his face and Noel knew that he lied.' 
"Mr Stein,” he pressed, "when did Sir 
Pascal,go up to London ? lie told me the 
other day that he was going to file it with 
his own hands. When did he go: please ? ’’ 

.“ I am not'here to. talk of Sir Pascal’s 
movements,”, snapped Stein. “ But I’ll 
tell you something,, my; dear lad." Ho • 
dropped his voice confidentially. " Sir Pascal 
is so pleased with the invention that he has 
cabled to your uncle (it is your uncle, isn't 
it ?) to send his hearty congratulations.” 

“ When did lie cable ? ” said Noel. ’ 

. Stein smiled, upon safe ground again. 

" Yesterday morning,” lie answered. 

“ You arc sure ? " 

"Do you doubt me! I drafted tlio 
cable myself.”. 

" Then you know every word that it 
said, sir ?.” Noel went on artlessly, 

" Of course I do.” 

" Did it say there was nothing to worry 
about ? ” ■’ 

“ Now, that’s strange,” nodded Stein, for 
you’ve hit upon the -very words. ‘ My con¬ 
gratulations. Yon liavc nothing to worry 
about. Expect final news almost instantly! ’ 
That was the cable.” 

Pretending to swallow this whole, Noel 
exclaimed, “ Oh, that’s splendid I And, 
turning to Toby, “ Isn’t that fine 1 ” he 
insisted. “ Thanks, Mr Stein,” lie went on,' 

for the news. Though after what Sir 
Pascal told me the other day I felt that 
everything was going on swimmingly.”’ (He 
had crossed his fingers behind his back as 
lie spoke.) ••■■■■• 

• -Very well; then,” said Stein. " Sir 
Pascal had told me that when you called 


GRANDMA JACKO'S LITTLE RUN 


Qrandma Jacko had been kept'indoors' 
for some days by a bad cold, so 
Jacko ran round to take her out for a 
little fresli air. "Hello, Gran ! ” .lie 
cried. “ How about a little run in your 
chariot ?.” 


No, 


replied 

them. 


the old 
There’s 


‘Run?’' snapped the old lad}', 
was Chancing along that nice lane when,I “Ton’ll kindly walk, young.man, when 
A7„.. you pull my bathchair.” 

Grandma was soon ready', and she 
decided to go into the town to see the 


sighted your smoke. You are cooking some¬ 
thing, aren’t you ? „ It smells good at any 
rate!" And lie sniffed toward the little 
fire which Toby had lighted. 

Then, snorting with contempt of the 
creature’s duplicity, Toby committed a 
blunder. " What’s the good of shamming! ” 
[he shouted., ".You knew who it was. You 
llcnew who it was when you sneaked down 
[the lane. Mister Secretary ! ” 

He had emphasised the final word with 
(hot scorn. 1 

; And on the instant he could have bitten 
/his tongue out for speaking it. What an 
jass he had been ! 

The malignancy "which crowded into the 
'Elan's features, the furious light which 
'flashed across his pale eyes, had come and 
gone as lie tuned his voice to reply. 

" So you know me," ho said, very 
jsmoothly. “ But why lose your temper. 
And hadn’t you better address me as Mr 
Stein; That’s my name, you know. I prefer 
it to Mister, Secretary." He tried to help 
liimself out with a smile, not trio happily. 

Noel glanced a warning to Toby, and both 
(kept stiff silence. 

..("You know, I suppose, that , you’re 
(trespassing,” Mr Stein uttered. 

| They thought of Mr Walton and made no 
reply. For they didn’t want to get that good 
[chap into trouble. And the same thought 
[fit that instant had rushed to them both. 
[This creature might turn his spiteful rage 
against Walton, however much authority 
the agent possessed. Oh, yes, it would be easy 
for Stein and Sir Pascal to \ f ent tlieir wrath 
upon Walton for letting them come here. 

So when Air Stein repeated, “ Do you 
Jcnowthat you’re trespassing ? ” Noel, do'ing 
[his best to appear entirely indifferent, 
[rejoined, "All right, then. Do you want 
lbs to move?" 

Already taken aback by their knowledge 
bf his identity, and having come himself in 



thank you, 
lady. “ I can take 
plenty of room.” 

• Jacko groaned. “Help! ” lie muttered. 
" Gran’s no featherweight herself ! " 

To make things worse it was uphill 
going, back. Poor Jacko tugged hard 
till lie was red in the face. 

Suddenly his .old friend Scamp, tho 
butcher’s, airedale, bounded, across the 
road. " Ha, old tail-wagger! ” chuckled 








I may as well make a few 
while I’ve got the chance,” 


shops 
purchases 
she said. : 

She did. Jacko thought he would 
never stop popping into shops and asking 
for things to be brought out for her to 
choose from. 

" Now we’ll go to the grocer’s’ for 
some nice jam,” she announced, with a 


Jacko tore after them, snatching up the 5 ampots 

Jacko, hitching the dog to the bathchair, 
"Now's your chance to help a pal.” 

Scamp pulled well till he saw the 
butcher's motor-van in front. Then 
he darted off, dragging Grandma with 
him, while Jacko tore after them, 
snatching up the jam-jars, which shot 
into the road. 

A policeman joined in the cliase, and 


'I’m tired of your Aunt-.nearly sent Grandma’s bonnet flying 


twinkle. 

Amelia’s home-made plum and apple,' 
Mr Dodd staggered out with liis arms 
full of jars. ITe beamed when liis 
customer cliose six different kinds, and 
offered to send them up. 


when at last lie grabbed lier bathchair. 
The old lady was highly indignant, Imt 
luckily she was none tlic- worse for lier 
run. It was Jacko who felt bad when 
liis father heard all about it. 
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upon him .you appeared a little-~er— 
anxious. But you' didn’t tell him bow your 
uncle had told you about it ? " He. was 
slanting liis eyes at Noel. 

“ My uncle told me in Tanganyika,” said 
Noel. 

“ Oil, I don’t -mean that. How did lie 
ask you to call on Sir Pascal ? By letter or 
by cablegram ? ” 

" Oh, I see,” said Noel readily. " Yes, 

I hear from him regularly.” 

The answer baffled Mr Stein, for, in liis 
ignorance of tlio details of the invention, 
known to nobody at Tlic Towers but Sir 
Pascal and Noske, he never thought pf 
cross-examining Noel on the actual, means 
by which the . message had come. So, 
shrugging his shoulders, lie said, " You're 
not very frank.” And next, " Well, we'll 
see if Sir Pascal permits you to stay. 1 hope 
lie will, my dear lad. Perhaps we’ll have 
some more golf, ch ?. ” And, insisting on 
shaking their hands, he took himself off, 
Noel observing■ as the man went, "There 
goes a fat liar I ” ■ 

" Yes, I’m sure he was lying,” cited Toby. 

“ He’s a shifty brute, Noel.” 

., “ Their cable went off all .right.” 

" Yes, that was. about the only truth 
that lie did speak. They cabled your uncle 
not to worry, the scoundrels 1 ” ’ Toby’s 
indignation, was keeping step with- iris 
friend’s now. 

“.Well, all I know,” growled Noel, "is 
that I’m peckish. And I brought a chunk 
of steak back from Epton,”. lie added, 

So having ejected tho sausages, cooked, 
thanks to Stein, to a cinder, they poppt^J 
the steak into tho frying-pan, rind,ms soon 
as it was ready, they were squatting on the 
grass with their plates on their knees, when 
they received a shock. For though there was 
no one else there, they heard. a /voice 
speaking, . ■ - 

“ That steak does smell good ! 

They stared and stared. 1 There: was 
certainly nobody there. . The}’’ directed 
blank gazes on Ambrose. Had he learned 
to speak. Then again there came that ' 
ghostly voice out of tho void. 

“ You pigs 1 Leave some for me.” . . 

"I could have vowed that was Meg's 
voice,” Noel said,." if she hadn’t been at the 
other end of the county 1 ” 

There was a peal of laugliler. 

“ She isn’t 1 ”, 

Wriggling itsway through a hole in the 
thickset hedge came the figure of Meg. 

• “ She isn’t,” she repeated, enjoying tlieir, ■ 
gaping.,, "A knife and fork anil a clean 
plate, if you please, Toby 1 ” 

When they had sufficiently ' recovered 
from their amazement she tolcl them that 
Mrs Wandle had given her leave to stay a 
day or two with her old muse at Epton. 

” For-you don’t [suppose I was going to be 
left out. in the,cold ! ” she laughed. And 
she went on to tell them something slic’d 
heard, from lier nurse. 

The whole village was whispering about 
a mysterious stranger who was staying at 
The Towers, and went about after dark 
muttering under his breath. He was hardly 
ever seen in the daylight, they said, but 
he would come down the street after dusk 
just muttering, and muttering; and one 
night one of the women was coming out of 
her door with the light shining through "us 
he came past and she said lie had an enor¬ 
mous head like, a lion's head. . He was a 
strange-looldng man, a foreigner of some 
sort, the villagers said. 

” Well, and what about it ? ” said Toby, 
as Meg finished breathlessly. 

."Oli, nothing,” she■ answered, “except, 
that he sounds 'such a rum guest for The 
Towers that I was. wondering whether 
there was any connection, between him and 
wireless experiments ? ’’ , ' 

“You mean he may be some sort of a 
scientist ? ’’ •. 

“ Yes. He might be making experiments 
for Sir Pascal.’! - ~ , 

“ Against my uncle ? ” said Noel. 

" It might be,” Meg answered. 

In return they " told lier, about Noel’s 
expedition of yesterday and about their 
visit from Stein. , 

In this way they talked on long into the 
afternoon, and afterwards, when Meg . find 
made them their tea, they went on dis¬ 
cussing one plan after the other until the 
bats were beginning to fly and the trees to ^ 
cast shadows. So, when Noel had groomed 
Ambrose and settled him under his canopy,- 
they locked up the caravan and set off to 
walk back with Meg. 

Being rather farther than they expected, 
the walk took some time, and as Meg’s old 
lady insisted on keeping- them for some 
supper, it (was dark before Noel and Toby 
got back to Flash Lane. But half-way down 
the lane both broke outinto a run, for extra¬ 
ordinary sounds of commotion had burst 
from tlieir meadow, 

i TO BE CONTINUED 

















E VERY young needle¬ 
woman ought, to get 
a copy of this new 
BestvvaY book. First, be¬ 
cause it contains FREE 
patterns for all these 
pretty little frocks—and 
wouldn’t you be proud to 
wear one of them if it was 
your own handiwork! 
Next, because it is simply 
packed with all sorts of 
charming designs of frocks 
for every-day, ' best' and 
holiday wear. Ask for 





There is more than one way of taking milk. One 
of the nicest ways is to c eat’ it in Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate. As much as ij glasses of fresh, 
full-cream milk go into every Jib. block. This 
means using 20 million gallons of milk a year— 
enough to fill a canal 20 miles long, xo feet wide 
and 3 feet deep. 



Book No. 61S 

at all Newsagents and 


J at all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, or jrl pos. 
Vif free, Honie.br Abroad, 
front BestwaY, .Bear 'Alley, 
Narnngdon St., Londop, E.C. 4 . 
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SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

r PHE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind .to be founded 
■*“ in Europe—was established in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and 
disorders'of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; accommodation for seven 
•Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray;.. Artificial Sunlight 
and Massage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory. The work carried on in the wards is supplemented by 
the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. ,FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. Chairman! LORD KEIVISLEY. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged.by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 

































































































































The Children’s Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at'any house in the world 
for ns a year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Riddle in Rhyme 

Though unknown to all senses 
except to the sight, 

Vet existence I claim by excluding 

the light. Answer next week 

Definition 

Yokel : there be a fine new 
restaurant in Mudcombe, and 
they’ve got a real chef. 

Mrs Yokel: What be a chef, 
Jarge ? 

Yokel: A man cook who is so 
well educated that he can give 
soup a different name for each day 
of the week. 

This Week in Nature 
'J'n e kestrel is now laying its egg's. 

It is not a builder of good 
nests and usually occupies large 
deserted ones at the top of a tree. 
It is our commonest bird of prey, 
and can be recognised by its 
habit of hovering when in search 
of food. The plumage becomes 
more handsome with each suc¬ 
cessive moult. 

What Are These Places ? 

JTour place names are hidden in 
this square of letters. They 
are the four well-known holiday 
.resorts of which coloured poster 

rT i |b Id) e| a 
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Every Thursday ad 


How Summer Time Alters Our Day 





DAYLIGHT 


These two charts show how Summer Time gives us an extra hour of 
daylight at the cud < 5 f the day. They indicate (left) daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on April 18, the last day of Greenwich Time; 
and (right) on April 19, the first day of Summer Time. 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 



BA 
U X 


K B 


MIMil 

T 1G1E1N 1D | L 

stamps will be given away with 
next week’s C N. The names are 
spelled, partly across and partly 
down the lines. Can you find 

them? Answer next week 


la lirosse le jeigne le miroir 

brush comb mirror 

Maman a rccu un cadeau. 
Qu’est-ce que e’est ? Une brosse 
et un peigne, et aussi un miroir en 
dMne. 

Mother lias a present. What is 
it .? A brush ami comb and a 
mirror made of ebony. 

Backward and Forward 

there are certain sentences 

. which can be read backward 
and forward. The best known are 
these two, the first being Adam’s 
supposed remark to Eve : 

“ Madam, I’m Adam ”; 
and the second Napoleon’s state¬ 
ment : 

“ Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

But many other sentences can 
be made up to read backward and. 
forward alike. 

Repel evil as a live leper. 

Nor I nor Emma had level'd a 
hammer on iron. 

Snug & raw was I ere I saw war 


A Certainty 

T am sure that two hedgehogs, a 
cat, 

Four and twenty black-beetles, a 
rat, 

With thirty-nine frogs 
. And a couple of dogs 
Are as good as a hole in a hat. 

A Great Stamp Exhibition 
Yu is is the label which has just 
been issued to commemorate 
tire International Philatelic Ex.- 
hibition which is to be held in New 


What Alfred the Great Did Not Know hammer on iron. 

Alfred the Great never saw a Snug & raw was I ere I sa 
clock. Though he is the father & guns, 
of English literature he never saw Red root put up to order, 
a printed book, or saw one written No, it is opposed, art sees trades 
in English until lie himself trans- opposition, 
lated four books, and bad them stop, Rose, I prefer pies or pots. 

written by hand. He never saw a n „_. 

grey rat, nor a cockroach, nor a • DriUv 110 ^ iay omvaid. 
canary, all of which came to Eng- 
land later than his day, though 

.packs of wolves were abundant B ll - L Bad started business 

all over England in his time. « u Vvn a , s a l ' 2 g |?i e 

■ “ How do you like it, Bill 

The Fasting-Man Problem was asked. 


IJJOW many hard-boiled eggs can 
a hungry man eat on an 
(empty stomach ? Answer next week 


Successful 

giLL had started business on bis 
own as a travelling salesman. 
“ How do you like it, Bill ? ” he 
, was asked. 

“ Fine,” lie replied. “ I’m my 
own boss and I’m taking orders 
from nobody.” 


Four Picture-Puzzle Proverbs 
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IjTOUR proverbs are represented here. Tlie objects referred to in the 
proverbs are illustrated and the letters of the remaining words are 
(shown in jumbled order around them. Answer next week- 


York next month. The exhibition, 
which will include collections from 
all over the world, will be the 
largest of its kind ever held, and 
has President Roosevelt, himself a 
keen collector, as patron. 

Beheading 

I’m fire, a small and shining light. 

Beheaded I’m a space of green. 
Behead again and I’m a ship, 

A plaything in the nursery seen. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mercury and Mars 
are low in the West-North- 
W c s t a u d p ~| ■«gggg-.s; | 

Neptune is in ..” 

. the South. In 
the morning 
Jupiter ishi the 
South-West. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at S am, 
Summer Time, on Sunday, April 19. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle la Rhyme. A thorn. 

Riddles 0 ! All Trades. Cabinet-maker l 
wheelwright; fuller; printers; tinke r 
(tin cur); hairdresser. 

Can You Find the Way To the Seaside P 
Ramsgate, Whitby, Bridlington, New¬ 
quay. 

Hidden Names. Mandolin, clarinet, 
cornet, violin, viola, trumpet, piano, 
guitar, piccolo, banjo. 

Skeleton Proverbs 

Honesty is the best policy. 

lie who goes a-borrowmg goes a- 
sorrowlng. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


ammmamm'mmamaam 




Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia- will -be delivered. 

■ anywhere by the Educational - 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Fivc-MInute Story 

The Whistler 

P eter whistled very well. 

This was useful to his 
mother, for it let her know 
when lie was coming. She 
could hear him right down the 
road. 

She said to him, ” The 
sound of your whistling comes 
across the fields. I can hear 
you-as soon as you leave the 
farm gate. I light tlie gas¬ 
ring at once and by tlie time 
you come in your dinner is 
nearly hot.” 

Peter worked on a chicken 
farm. Sometimes lie would 
come in for liis dinner at 
twelve o’clock, sometimes 
two—-just when lie could be 
spared. His mother liked to 
know when to expect him. 

He did not whistle any 
special tune, just gay notes 
that came into a sort of pat¬ 
tern of his own. 

. This went on during the 
winter, and then the early 
spring came. 

One day Peter’s mother 
heard the whistling. So she 
lit the gas-ring and put on 
the saucepan with meat and 
gravy. And then a neigh¬ 
bour called her. 

So she. thought, “ I will 
just run in next door. Peter 
will sec liis dinner and can 
lift it off the gas-ring.” 

She was not gone long, She 
came in expecting to find 
Peter; but to her surprise no 
one was there 1 
• When he did come in at 
two o’clock she told him what 
had happened; He could not 
explain it at all. 

The next day the same 
thing happened. The whistling 
started clear and gay. Peter’s 
mother went out into the 
garden and looked up toward 
the farm. She could sec 
all tlio way. No one was in 
sight. It was not Peter who 
was whistling. Who could 
it be ? It was exactly like 
Peter’s call. 

Then all at once she under¬ 
stood. 

On a tree beside tlie road 
was a blackbird. It was the 
bird who was whistling. She 
could sec its beak open and 
its throat moving. The little 
black singer was calling in 
Peter’s own voice! 

When Peter came in she 
told him what she had dis¬ 
covered. 

They went out into the 
garden. The blackbird was 
there and began whistling 
happily. There was no mis¬ 
take about it. 

Peter said, “ He thinks I 
whistle very well. He’s copied 
me. What a compliment 1 
Perhaps he was whistling for 
his dinner as I do for mine. 
I shall give him some food 
every day as lie’s so friendly.” 

So he liamed the blackbird 
Philip, and always gave it 
some pieces to eat while he 
was having his own dinner. 


Whe Radii of 
/ QcodtKealth 

DAREN BREAD 


DAREN BREAD 

{Rich i/rt Vitambii, tPwtei/n, 
Ccdm iM ami Mmmal Salts 


O Scnd p.c. for free ropy of illustrated 
Children’s Story Book ** Peter and 
Pamela." It tells a thrilling story 
in which you too will find interest, 
(rostaac on r.C/s is Id., on letters ltd.) 
Daren Ltd. (Dept. 10), Dartford. 
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Marie Elisabeths 
ARE REAL Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD - 



~y/e A.R.M.A 


A SCIENTIFIC instrument rathef 
than a toy. Place pins, coloured 
paper,- string — in fact, any small 
^ oddments—on the platform and revolve 
\ it, when, through the eyepiece, an 
i J everchanging parade of glorious designs 
/ winch are copyable will be seen. Used 
by designers of jewels and decorative 
ornaments. The kind of ^ m 
toy that will amaze the I • ■‘•A 
grown-ups no less than A ’LJ 
the children. POST FREE 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Send P.O. 1/0 to-day to 

ARMALINES LTD. ( c %) 

5, Elision Building., London, N.W.l. 


FREE GIFT.te^,? f)f 

of this advertisement we wiU enclose absolutely |l I 
free the miniature Companion Set illustrated, If (V 
and which is suitable for either doll’s house or 
mantel ornament. 


★ ot for * he 
The ^todav 1 
BoY ot ' 

MODERN BOY keeps you 
Ahead ot the news 1 You will 
find described and pictured in its 
pages not only the latest me¬ 
chanical marvels of today, but 
also those of tomorrow. In 
addition, it contains tip-top 
stories by the world’s finest 
boy’s authors. Buy a copy- 
today 1 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday at all Newsagents • - 2 d 


KING EDWARD VIII PKT. FREE! 

GOD SAVE THE KINO. This packet includes a beauti¬ 
ful purplo stamp of our new King wearing his Guards 
uniform, also hta revered Father, the late King George, 
and the Queen Mother, also King Edward VII and Queen 
Victoria. 42 all different stamps you will be proud to 
own, including ono depleting the ancient Koyal Falace. 
Windsor Castle, Large Trinidad and Malay Tiger. Foreign 
issues includo sots of Hungary, Spain, and Bohemia: And. 
finally, wo aro adding a very useful Duplicate Book and 
fine British stamp nearly 100 years old. Just send 2d. 
postage and request approvals. 

Lisburn & -Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon. Andorra and Iceland 
{largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.s.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits &, Malay (new colours), Ruandn-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), cto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp, collectors’ addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list, price Id. 100 -B. Colonials, 1/-.-* 
O. N, WATKINS, Granville Rd. ( BARNET. 
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